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MIRIAM’S SORROW. 


BY MRS. MACKENZIE-DANIEL. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
“THE LITTLE CONVENT GIRL,” 


“T CAME first to Schwartzen,” commenced Stephen, “with a 
college friend who wanted to read up for some unusually severe 
examination, and had heard of the almost supernatural quiet of 
this out of the world place. Its resources in the way of amuse- 
ment being soon exhausted, and my companion, on account of his 
absorbing occupation, no companion to me, I began to inquire 
whether there were any country people of my own in the town; 
for, strange as it appears, go where you will on the continent, no 
matter to what remote or unheard of spot, you are pretty sure of 
finding at least one or two British families settled there. In the 
present instance the result of my inquiries was an introduction to 
a middle-aged, unmarried Englishwoman, who had chosen the old 
mansion we are now located at, as her place of abode. Here she 
assembled around her all the clever, agreeable, or eccentric people 
she could meet with to amuse her in her solitude, and IJ, as a late 
importation from England, was eagerly welcomed amongst this 
kind and social hearted lady’s guests. It was a pleasant house to 
go to, especially pleasant to me, both on account of my otherwise 
lonely condition, and because I found a charm in these dark, 
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melancholy woods, that you, Emily, with your sunny nature would 
scarcely understand. So my visits were of very frequent, almost ot 
daily occurrence, and though Mademoiselle Haughton, as she was 
called, was nearly old enough to have been my mother, she soon 
told me laughingly that for propriety’s sake she must get somebody 
of her own sex to come and stay with her. ‘T know a little convent 
girl,’ she added, ‘who will just do for the purpose; she is a dear 
child, and as fond of these grim old woods as yourself; you will find 
her here next time you come.’ Of course you will have anticipated 
that I found your cousin, Miriam Clyne. She was very pretty 
then, very shy, curiously unsophisticated, and altogether an ex- 
ceedingly interesting little girl. I call her a little girl, because 
Miss Haughton always did so, and it never occurred to me that she 
was anything else. We used (when she got over her first fear of 
me) to ramble about the woods together, sometimes hunting for 
wild flowers, which Miriam was fond of painting, sometimes finding 
out new and untrodden paths, sometimes reading the few light 
books the chateau could boast, and, quite as often doing nothing 
but strolling idly under the spreading trees with a satisfied con- 
sciousness that our time could not be more pleasantly employed. 

“T did not fall in love with Miriam then, Emily ; I thought her 
very charming, very naive, very pretty, and, cireumstanced as I 

yas, the nicest little friend and companion in the world; but she 
was still a child to me, a perfect child, and no idea of making that 
child my wife ever for a moment crossed my mind. 

“ Miss Haughton, [ soon discovered, had an extraordinary fond- 
ness for the ‘little convent girl’ she had brought to her house—it 
was at this same convent they had originally become acquainted— 
and she was never weary of talking to me about her interesting 
and friendless protegé. One day, on arriving at the chateau | 
found that Miriam was not to be seen; news of her father’s death 
had just come from India, and for the moment, explained her 
sympathizing friend, the poor child was overwhelmed by it. By 
and bye I was further informed that Miss Clyne, in losing her 
father, had lost all hope of even a moderate competency for the 
future, and was literally without a penny in the world. As she 
was a Protestant, they would not keep her in the convent now that 
her board and education could be no longer paid for, and she was 
not sufficiently accomplished to afford a hope of being accepted 
even as a junior teacher in the establishment. With much ap- 
parent sincerity Miss Haughton regretted that her own very limited 
inceme (which was dependent too on the will of a capricious re- 
jative) made it quite impossible for her to take the permanent 
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charge of this young and friendless girl. For the present she was 
to remain at the chateau, but there seemed no ultimate resource 
but that of her attempting to earn her own livelihood, ‘and this 
added the speaker, ‘is particularly sad, inasmuch as Miriam’s only 
talent is for needlework, the most wearing and the worst paid of 
any kind of labour a woman can undertake.’ 

“I thought so too, and my heart was filled with pity for the 
gentle, timid, sensitive little creature about to be cast upon a hard 
world without a grain of experience, and with attractions that 
would expose her to a thousand temptations before she could even 
learn what temptation meant. Emily, you have laughed at me for 
giving my money in exchange for the liberty of captive insects, but 
can you not understand how I felt irresistibly prompted now to 
give my own liberty for the satisfaction of rescuing this hapless 
child from the evils which were threatening her? I did not 
certainly love her as I thought to love the woman I should seek for 
a wife, but I had been already deeply interested in her, I believed 
her to be good and true and pure, and I trusted that once married 
to her I should be able to make her happy. 

“These were my reflections as I listened to Miss Haughton’s 
communications, and responded mechanically to her regrets and 
fears about her unhappy little friend up-stairs, With all my over- 
strained benevolence (you know, Emily, you have often thought it 
overstrained), I was not going to do anything hastily, or without 
due reflection upon the consequences it might entail, so for the 
present I kept all my thoughts about Miriam to myself, and ab- 
stained from going near the chateau for more than a week. When 
I again found my way there, Miss Haughton told me that Miriam 
was keeping up her spirits wonderfully, that she had resolved on 
leaving Germany as soon as possible and seeking a livelihood for 
herself in England. She could teach the foreign languages to be- 
ginners, and this with her great skill in needlework would, no doubt, 
bring her in enough for the necessaries of life. Her plan was to 
board at first in some humble family, where she could have a home 
and respectable protection for the trifling remuneration she could 
afford to give. Miss Haughton had kindly agreed to escort her 
to England, and to see her comfortably settled before she left her. 
Having heard all this with as few comments upon it as pos- 
sible, I asked if I might not shake hands with Miss Clyne once 
more. It was a lovely summer evening; would not a little turn 
in the wood be good for her? Miss Haughton said— Yes, certainly, 
Tam glad you have thought of it;’ and went to fetch the young 
lady immediately. 
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“Miriam was very pale when she came in, and I fancied she 
had grown thinner and even older looking since we had met last. 
Her colour changed very rapidly as I ventured to condole with her 
no her great loss, and when I alluded to her project of leaving 
Germany she trembled and burst into tears. Soon after this we 
went out into the wood together, and I asked her, without much 
delay or preparation, if she thought she could be happy as my wife, 
happier than she would be in the life Miss Haughton and herself 
had planned for her. For several minutes she did not answer at 
all, and her countenance (when I managed to get a sight of it) 
betrayed such extraordinary emotion that I feared I had grieved 
or offended her by my abrupt proposal. 

“«No, no, no, she said excitedly, in reply to some suggestion 
of this apprehension which I made; ‘but I am sure it is through 
pity that you have asked me to marry you, and indeed, indeed, I 
would die rather than be your wife on these terms.’ 

“Emily, at that moment the ‘child’ had so completely given 
place to the ‘woman,’ and there was such a lofty, earnest, and yet 
(as it seemed to me) tender soul looking out of Miriam’s dark, 
tearful eyes, that I felt I really and truly loved her, and that I 
should be miserable if she rejected this love. There is no need to 
dwell upon what followed. Suffice it that we returned to the 
house that evening pledged to each other, and that Miss Haughton, 
warmly approving our engagement, hastened on the marriage by 
every means in her power. 

“T think poor Miriam was very happy at this time; we had 
nobody to interfere with us, nobody to find fault if we stayed out 
in these woodland paths too late, nobody to hint that it was a rash 
and foolish thing we were about to do, and above all nobody to dis- 
tract even for a passing instant our attention from each other. My 
poor, poor Miriam! that was indeed your little hour of sunshine. 
Emily, you know as well as I do, that she has been dwelling 
amongst the deepest shadows since.” 

I think Stephen wanted me to make some observations now, 
that he might judge better than my veiled face allowed him to do, 
how I was bearing this story of his wooing. Reader, I will tell 
you, though I took good eare not to tell him, that I was bearing it 
as ill as possible, that I was suffering a species of torture for which 
I can find no name, and that every word he uttered, or that my 
imagination supplied for him, appeared to screw tighter the mental 
rack on which I was stretched. I spoke, however, at his implied 
wish and said I was deeply interested ; I could-not wonder, know- 
ing his chivalrous nature as I did, at the impulse which prompted 
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him to seek Miriam for his wife, even before he loved her—it was 
just what I should have expected him to do—but would he he 
kind enough to proceed ? 

“Tf I am not tiring you, Emily,” he answered, suddenly lifting 
my veil and examining with one of his old, affectionate glances, 
the face that I knew would grow troubled beneath his scrutiny. “I 
hoped to have made my story briefer, but somehow I have become 
prosy over these ancient reminiscences, and now I have that to tell 
which I think will a little surprise you. The sun is getting hotter 
and stronger, and if you are fatigued there is a nice resting-place 
yonder on that felled tree—shall we sit down ?” 

I hope he believed it to be only fatigue that he read in my 
white face. , 

“TI am rather tired of walking,” I said—*let us by all means 
sit down.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A BROKEN HONEYMOON. 


“The evening before our marriage,” resumed Stephen, when 
he had convinced himself that I was seated as comfortably as the 
circumstances would admit—* Miriam, who had spent the day at 
her convent brought me a sealed letter which she said had been 
lying at the bottom of one of her boxes ever since she had been 
sent as a child from India. It was to be opened and read by her 
only in the event of her father’s dying before he could rejoin her 
in Europe. She had forgotten, if indeed she ever knew of, its ex- 
istence, until it came to light to-day. We read this letter together, 
Ewily, and by it discovered that Miriam’s real name was Milton, and 
that Clyne had only been assumed, as the writer now informed his 
daughter, to avoid the persecution of a woman who believed herself 
injured by him and his late lamented wife. ‘The woman’s name, 
wrote the father, ‘is or was, when I last heard of her, Pauline 
Mountjoy. She was the real injurer both of myself and your adored 
mother, and remember, Miriam, I have never forgiven and never 
will forgive her sin against us. As you revere my memory, I 
charge you to shun all contact with this creature, this mad, wild 
creature, whom even now I shudder to name. Let no possible 
circumstances ever tempt you to make friends with your parents’ 
bitterest enemy ; for though your sainted mother forgave her, and 
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called you Miriam (an old favourite name, it seems, of this Pauline’s) 
in token that she did so, I never can. Once more, therefore, I 
solemnly bid you remember and respect my wishes on this subject. 
‘A strange letter, is it not?’ said Miriam as she finished its perusal 
and laid it down carelessly beside her; ‘my poor father was a 
man of violent, passionate feelings. I remember being miserably 
afraid of him even as a little child’ 

“J reflected for a few minutes only, Emily, and then I said: 
‘But what is stranger still, Miriam, is the fact that my father has 
married this very lady concerning whom your father writes. I was 
a little boy when Pauline Mountjoy was engaged to Mr. Milton. I 
knew that the engagement was broken off, and that he married a 
Miss Dundas, a school friend of Pauline’s. Report said that he had 
treated Miss Mountjoy very badly, but I was too young at that 
time to be curious on the subject, and Dr. Howard has told me no 
particulars since. It is for you to consider whether the letter you 
have just read ought to hinder you from becoming the wife of 
Pauline Mountjoy’s step-son.’ 

“JT was scarcely surprised that Miriam’s eyes should flash in- 
dignantly upon me as I thus spoke. I did not for a moment expect 
that she would give me up on account of the letter, but I thought 
it right that she should have the option of doing so. 

“<Tf my father had been alive,’ she said presently, her eyes 
swimming in tears, ‘I might through fear have obeyed him; but 
he is dead, and I am your affianced wife, and you are not Pauliie 
Mountjoy, and, unless your heart has changed towards me, I see 
no reason why anything in this letter should separate us. We shall 
not have to live with Mrs. Howard, and if as a single man you 
have been very little at home, I suppose as a married one you will 
not care to be more so.’ 

“Of course I could not argue against Miriam in this matter. I 
loved her sincerely then, and was willing to ignore the existence or 
any substantial obstacles to our union. It took place therefore, as 
originally agreed, the next day; an English curate my friend had 
known at Vichy coming over to perform the ceremony, and my 
friend himself and Miss Haughton being the witnesses. We were 
to spend one fortnight in travelling through the most interesting 
parts of Germany (Miriam having seen little as yet beyond the 
walls of her convent), and then after another short visit to Miss 
Haughton I was to take my wife to England, and make my 
marriage known to my own family. These were our plans, but 
totally unforeseen circumstances hindered their being carried out, 
and altered, indeed, the whole course of our destiny. 
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“We had been away about a week when a letter, that must have 
arrived at Schwartzen immediately after our departure, reached me 
at the post town to which I had given my address, communicating 
the news of my father’s dangerous illness, and entreating me to 
hurry home if I wished to see him alive. This was a sad blow to 
poor Miriam, for I had no choice but to take her back instantly to 
her friend at the chateau, and to start for England alone. I could 
not approach my father on his death-bed and ask his congratula- 
tions on the marriage I had clandestinely and imprudently con- 
tracted—my wife’s introduction to her new relatives must be post- 
poned till a more convenient season, whether she liked it or not. 

“Doubtless you will sympathize with her, Emily, when I tell you 
that she did not like it, that she even vehemently opposed it, urged 
her right to accompany me, and showed me then for the first time 
the evil spirit of jealousy lurking in her nature. She was sure | 
had some other object besides respect for my father for wishing 
to go to England alone; she believed I was tired of her, that I 
regretted having married her, and in short excited herself to so 
violent a degree, that she became really ill; and in this state, 
with deep pain in my heart, and some displeasure too, I had to 
leave her. 

“What passed at my poor father’s death-bed you already know, 
and I need not dwell upon the varied feelings with which, circum- 
stanced as I was, I undertook the charge so solemnly bequeathed 
to me. I judged it useless to mention at such a moment my 
marriage to the daughter of the man who had played so important 
a part in Mrs. Howard’s history—it would only have added to the 
distress and anxiety of her tender-hearted husband, in leaving her 
in my care. I believed Miriam to be sufficiently docile, and to love 
me well enough, to share my responsibility as soon as we should 
dare reveal her existence as Emmeline’s child to my step-mother ; 
but how this was to be accomplished, I had as yet no idea in 
the world; and the numerous duties that devolved upon me the 
moment my dear father had breathed his last, left me little leisure 
for any serious consideration relative to the future. 

“To complicate the difficulties of my position I heard a few 
weeks after I had gone to England that Miss Haughton had been 
suddenly called to a distant part of Germany on important busi- 
ness, and obliged to send Miriam back to the convent. Fortunately 
none of her friends there, not even the lady abbess, knew of her 
marriage, so that she returned to them as Miss Clyne, a poor 
orphan instead of a rich heiress, looking forward to earning her 
own livelihood, and having her board at present paid for by the 
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benevolent English lady who had so long befriended her. That 
Miriam was extremely dissatisfied with such a state of things I 
need not tell you; it was natural, it was even right that she should 
be ; but as any alteration of them at present was wholly impossible, 
at least until I could finish the winding up of my father’s affairs, 
and return to fetch her, her importunate and reproachful letters 
were certainly childish and ill-judged, and they occasioned me a 
dezree of suffering she probably little imagined. 

“ At length, however, my work in England was completed, Mrs. 
Howard established in her house in Wilton Place, a companion 
provided for her, and both Martin and Porson devoted to her service. 
Now was my time to return for my wife, and to reconcile her to the 
necessity of .living with Mrs. Howard, as well as to consult with 
her as to the best means of breaking to that unhappy lady who she 
really was; for even had entire concealment of the fact been 
desirable, I knew by a likeness Miriam had once shown me of her 
mother, that the resemblance between them was far too striking to 
make any such concealment possible. 

“The only confidant I made, before leaving England, was Porson. 
He had lived with us ever since I could remember, I believed him 
to be warmly attached to us all—to his mistress particularly—and 
[ thought his advice in the matter might be of some use to me, 
He agreed with me that Mrs. Howard ought to have been told long 
ago of the existence of the child she supposed dead, and recom- 
mended my bringing home my wife without delay, and simply 
introducing her at first as Mrs. Stephen Howard, leaving all else to 
develop itself naturally. That everything would come right in the 
end, he said he had not the shadow of a doubt, and trusting greatly 
to the plain common-sense of this really faithful and intelligent 
servant, I set out on my journey in excellent spirits, believing the 
dark days were over, and that both my poor little Miriam and 
myself would be amply compensated in our re-union for all the 
recent pain we had each endured. 

“Emily, you probably know what it is to be cast down abruptly 
from a pinnacle of joyous anticipations into an abyss of utter gloom 
and disappointment, to have a sudden extinguisher put, and put 
roughly, upon the hopes that had seemed almost like realities in 
your confident expectation of their fulfilment. I think a man bears 
these things infinitely worse than a woman. Anyhow, I am sure I 
bore badly and impatiently enough the wholly unlooked for and 
extraordinary tidings that greeted me soon after my arrival at 
Schwartzen. Judge whether I could, being but a mortal man, have 

done otherwise,” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE YOUNG WIFE'S RESOLVE. 


I ought to have told you that I had received no news from 
Miriam for more than a fortnight. This was certainly not very 
unusual, since I had generally written at least three letters to her 
one, but it made me rather more anxious to reach my journey’s 
end, and to procure an interview with my wife as soon as my 
arrival (which took place in the evening) could be made known to 
her. I therefore sent up a messenger from the hotel I had gone 
to, merely stating that a friend of Miss Clyne’s had arrived and 
desired earnestly to see her. She would know who it was, having 
been warned in my last letter to expect me, and the lady abbess 
would naturally suppose it was some female friend, and offer no 
opposition to her leaving the convent at so late an hour. The 
message brought me in reply to mine was to the effect that Miss 
Clyne could not possibly see me before the next morning—she 
would endeavour to be with me about noon. 

“T will not disguise from you, Emily, that I felt excessively 
angry and indignant at this delay, for which I could not believe 
there was any real necessity. Even supposing Miriam still 
offended with me for not claiming her sooner, surely now that I 
had come and sent for her, it was her duty to join me immediately. 
Such at least was my opinion, but she, it seems, thought differently. 

“The following day, rather before the time stipulated, my wife 
made her appearance at the hotel. The meeting was necessarily 
agitating to us both; to Miriam painfully so, though I abstained 
from the shadow of a reproach concerning what was past, and did 
all in my power to assure her of my continued affection. It struck 
me at once that she was looking ill, restless, and unhappy. When 
I told her so, adding that I hoped her troubles were over now, she 
burst into a passionate fit of weeping, and for several minutes 
resisted all my efforts to soothe or comfort her. At length there 
came a lull in this storm of emotion, and then, pale as death, and 
speaking as if urged on and kept up only by some powerful inward 
excitement, Miriam gave her explanation. 

“Two weeks ago she had received a letter from her father, her 
living father, telling her of his recovery from a long and dangerous 
illness, and of his intention of sailing for Europe in the next vessel 
that was leaving Madras. ‘I shall probably be a confirmed 
invalid for the remainder of my life,” he wrote, ‘and require all the 
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sare and nursing which an affectionate daughter is able to bestow. 
T am thankful that I had you educated in a convent, Miriam, as 
it will have kept you from forming any friendships or connections 
that might have interfered with the exclusive duty you owe to your 
father—a poor, sick, nervous, sensitive man, who will in all likeli- 
hood trouble you but a very few years with the burden of taking 
care of him.’ There was a great deal more in the same strain with 
which IT need not now weary you; every word of the letter clearly 
showing that what Claude Milton had been in his youth he 
continued to be in his advancing age—selfish, exacting, and bent 
upon obtaining his own object, no matter who might suffer by it. 
To me, I must confess, this man appeared in such an unattractive 
light that I could scarcely persuade myself Miriam owed him any 
duty or obedience, certainly not the amount of duty and obedience 
she had resolved, before her meeting with me, to pay. 

“Had this letter found me,’ she said, ‘living openly with you 
as your wife I cannot tell how I should have decided ; but you had 
left me here alone for months—weary, miserable months, Stephen— 
and so I acted on my first impulse and wrote to the address my 
father gave me in London, telling him I was ready to join him the 
moment he landed in England, and to devote my life to him as he 
required. Now, I dare not do otherwise; I cannot unsay what | 
have said; besides how would he bear to be told I had married the 
son of the woman he so solemnly warned me against, and how 
should I be able to share your duties in connection with Mrs. 
Howard? Everything is conspiring to separate us—everything 
in earth and heaven—and whatever we may suffer, we have neither 
of us power to resist the adverse destiny that has overtaken us.’ 

“Emily, if my wife had not said all this weeping bitterly, and 
with an excitement which proved to me she was scarcely in her 
right senses, I believe I should have left her then and there, so 
utterly wrong did her reasoning appear to me, and so opposed to 
all my own principles was the principle on which she was deciding 
to act. As it was, I really pitied even more than I blamed her, 
and very earnestly and affectionately did I set myself to the task 
of showing her the error of her judgment, and persuading her to let 
me meet her father on his arrival and break to him all that had 
occurred. In vain—utterly in vain. I might as well have talked 
to the forest trees beneath which she had once promised that 
nothing should ever divide us. Miriam still stood in abject dread 
of the father she had not seen since her childhood; and when, 
finding all gentle entreaties powerless, | began to speak to her as 

a husband and to assert my authority in that relation, she threw 
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herself passionately at my feet and implored me, if I had one grain 
of love or even pity for her, to let her have her own way—at least 
to let her go to her father at first as the free, unmarried daughter 
he expected to find, and choose a fitting season and opportunity 
for disclosing to him her real position. He might not live long, 
she added, and in this case she should never forgive herself if she 
had failed to render him the full obedience he claimed. In the 
meanwhile I might be endeavouring to prepare Mrs. Howard for an 
introduction to her as my wife and Mr. Milton’s child, so that when 
the time arrived for it, there might be no difficulty as regarded her 
reception in that quarter. 

“Emily, you will not be surprised when I say that I soon grew 
weary of this unnatural altercation, and that it ended in my 
yielding to Miriam’s wishes on the subject. I believe now—I have 
believed indeed ever since—that I was culpably wrong in so doing ; 
but her tears and entreaties were too much for me, and I had still 
sufficient faith in her to feel assured she would reveal the whole 
truth to her father at the earliest possible opportunity that pro- 
mised an indulgent hearing from him. Without this conviction, 
nothing should have tempted me to submit to the separation ; for, 
independently of every other consideration, I knew that poor 
Miriam’s jealous and morbidly sensitive nature would entail con- 
stant suffering upon herself and destroy all peace for me. When | 
ventured to hint as much, she declared most emphatically that 
henceforth her trust in me would be unlimited, and implored my 
forgiveness for past suspicions and injustice. Her plan was to 
remain at the convent till Mr. Clyne came to fetch her, and in the 
meanwhile, and afterwards as opportunity might allow, we were to 
correspond regulariy, and to live in hope of the joyful day that was 
to re-unite us. 

“Emily, this occurred nearly three years ago, and that day 
appears even farther off than it did then. I have never seen my 
wife since ; our correspondence has been frequently broken, and it 
is not too much to say that to both of us existence has been com- 
pletely marred through the one ill-advised act which has failed in 
all the purposes that first suggested it. I have little more to tell 
that you do not know; and I am very weary of my own voice. 
Take pity on me, Emily, and say at least how my long story has 
impressed you, and ask me any questions you please.” 

Did Stephen really expect that I should tell him how his story 
had impressed me, or were these only words of course, uttered be- 
cause he was, as he said, tired of talking and of the uninterrupted 

sound of his own voice? Iam inclined to think that he guessed 
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my feelings too well even to wish me to speak of them, and that 
he paused in his narrative because he was approaching that part 
of it with which I myself was connected, and which, consequently, 
we had both such urgent reason for shrinking to discuss openly. 

But I had been invited to ask questions, and one of us must 
make the first plunge into the delicate and painful topic there was 
no apparent means of avoiding. I would try how I could do it, 
ard thus spare him at least some little embarrassment, if I might 
help him in no other way. First, however, I had to inquire 
whether Miriam gave any reason for not having fulfilled her pro- 
mise of disclosing her marriage to her father. During these three 
years Stephen would not have failed to press the point, at any rate 
as earnestly as he had done on the occasion of his last interview 
with his wife. 

“She pleads only her fear of him,” the husband replied; “and 
sometimes her conviction that he will not live long; but until [ 
heard it from you, Emily, I did not believe that Miriam was really 
unhappy. I thought she had reconciled herself to our separation, 
and that the affection she once felt for me had almost entirely died 
out. I think it had, till the old ruling passion kindled it into life 
again. There is nothing like jealousy for fanning the ashes of a 
decaying love.” 

He said this bitterly, so bitterly that I could scarcely believe 
it was Stephen who spoke ; and partly because I wanted to comfort 
him, partly on account of my own principle of justice, I replied 
somewhat warmly : 

“JT think you are wronging Miriam, now. I think she has 
always loved you. I have never forgotten her look the day she 
told me of the old German chateau and its beautiful woods—these 
woods, Stephen, which, with all their associations, may well have 
left that strong impression on her mind. Asa woman I can under- 
stand a little of what she must have suffered since she decided on 
keeping her marriage secret. Mr. Clyne ds a man to be feared, and 
having, in the first instance, deceived him, it would be no casy 
task to confess that deception. Anyhow, it is clear, from a letter 
I have recently had from my sister, that Miriam is at present in a 
very wretched state of mind, and I do think your duty is plainly 
marked out for you—” 

“T know, I know, I have long known it, Emily,” he inter- 
rupted excitedly ; “ but, like a coward, | have delayed the inevitable 
moment, not because I would not gladly, thankfully, take my wife 
to my own protection, but simply because all my instincts lead me 
to recoil with quite a morbid horror from ‘scenes’ or ‘ dramatic situ- 
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ations,’ of which I must myself be the hero. When I heard who it 
was that was coming as Mrs. Howard’s new companion I thought 
I saw a way out of all my difficulties. I believed I could in time 
interest you sufficiently in our unfortunate history to make you 
willing to be a mediator between Mr. Clyne and Miriam, and then 
a link between Mrs. Howard and your cousin if, after she knew all, 
such a link was needed. It did not, till it was too late, occur to 
me that my wife would be jealous of you, or that—” 

Here he paused suddenly either because he was ashamed of the 
bitterness that had again mingled in his tones, or because what he 
was about to add would have been unwisely spoken. To fill up 
the gap I said: 

“Tt was a natural thought; but why were you so long in 
taking me into your confidence? was Schwartzen the only place 
where this story could be told, or have you been all these months 
in learning that I might be trusted ?” 

I did not mean to hut him by what I said, but his voice 
showed me instantly that I had done so. 

“T learnt that much at a very early stage of our acquaintance,” 
he replied ; “but I had what appeared to me good reasons for delay- 
ing my confessions. In the first place, I had been told you were 
engaged, and I was constantly expecting, as our friendship pro- 
gressed, that you would, by avowing that engagement to me, give 
me an excuse for troubling you with my own story. In the next 
place, I had been assured by Mrs. Howard, as well as Miriam, that 
you were singularly matter-of-fact and unromantic—the last person, 
therefore, I thought, likely to enter heartily and indulgently into 
the strange history I had to tell you, unless I could first succeed in 
winning a considerable portion of your regard, and in awakening 
some of that warm, poetic feeling which, as I once told Mrs. 
Howard, I believed to be only latent, not really wanting, in your 
nature. Emily, there is much in this part of my explanation that 
I may not dwell upon—you will understand all I leave untold. It 
was at Rome that I first began to think it well for both our sakes 
to hasten the confessions I had foolishly wished to take place at 
Schwartzen, in the belief that you would enter more cordially into 
my romance if you heard it amongst the scenes of its occurrence. 
But I had promised you Mrs. Howard’s story, and I decided on 
telling you that first. Immediately afterwards we resumed our 
travels, and when we came to the next halt and I was about to 
claim your sympathy, you remember how I was prevented, and 
are as familiar as myself with all that has occurred since.” 

“Not quite; did you not go to Paris to meet Miriam, and 
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failing in this come back too dejected to Switzerland to make your 
return known to Mrs. Howard or myself.” 

“T did go to Paris to meet Miriam at her own urgent entreaty,” 
he said, “and because I hoped if I could see her to quiet that 
terrible jealousy which I had for some time detected in every word 
she wrote to me. We did not meet, as a sudden illness that 
seized her on the road compelled their immediate return. When 
last I heard from her she assured me she was better and ‘more 
recsonable’—my prompt compliance with her wishes having for the 
moment given her some assurance of my fidelity ; but, oh, Emily, 
can anything in the world be so deplorable, so destructive to 
happiness or even ordinary peace, as this spirit which holds that 
restless soul in bondage, and tempts it even to the unutterable 
meanness of a deliberate lie !” 

“Yet still we must remember her long and bitter sorrow, 
Stephen—her struggles between her love and duty towards you, and 
her fear and duty towards her father. I believe she has been half 
mad at times.” 

“Poor child, poor child !” he exclaimed, with the pitying ten- 
derness of tone that seemed to bring the old Stephen back again ; 
“but she ought to have trusted me, Emily; she might have done 
so, I would have died rather than wrong her willingly even by a 
thought. When you first came to us it was a something In you 
that reminded me of Miriam that attracted me towards you ; 
your figure a little resembles her’s, sometimes a look in your eyes: 
once you wore a muslin dress or a jacket such as I have often seen 
her in—” 

“Yes, yes, I remember,” I said quickly (in truth I did, only 
too well), “and I told you on that occasion that Miriam had helped 
me to make it; but don’t you see how the day is getting on, and 
we have settled nothing yet as to the future. Will you leave me 
to take care of Mrs. Howard and go to England, for your wife at 
once, or do you still wish me to break the matter to Mr. Clyne ?” 

“No, no, Emily, you are to good to me, and your health is not 
sufficiently re-established to permit of your travelling farther at 
present. I will go myself in a day or two—remember we have 
Mrs. Howard to enlighten and win over first.” 

I sighed involuntarily. I was thinking what weary work it 
would be by and bye to repeat to her the long history I had been 
hearing and to make my own interest in it appear but of a secondary 
nature. 

“You are dreading the explanation to my step-mother,” Stephen 
said anxiously—“ and you question her kind reception of it. You 
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probably know what I only guess—that she will have her own 
special reasons for being displeased and indignant at this long con- 
cealment on my part. Emily, I will spare you the pain of being 
the first to speak of it to her—it was cowardly of me ever to wish 
it. We will return to the house now, for I see you are very tired 
—these fresh autumn breezes are always fatiguing—and you shall 
rest quietly in your own room till the evening.” 

“Thank you. I shall like that very much, and perhaps—that 
is if you think it in any way desirable—I may write some time 
during the day to Miriam.” 

I suppose he must have estimated at that moment the strong 
control I was really exercising over myself—the firm determina- 
tion I had to do right, that in the end I might /ee/ right, in this 
matter—for suddenly he turned round, grasped both my hands, 
and pressed them warmly in his own without uttering a single word. 
I understood him, though, and his unspoken gratitude gave me 
additional courage to labour zealously for his ultimate happiness, 
notwithstanding the dreary fact that it would be a happiness 
I might never share. 

Presently we left the sunny spot we had chosen for our resting- 
place, and returned through the shadows of the tall, melancholy 
looking trees, to the house. We had neither of us spoken since we 
began walking again, but just before we reached the door where we 
should part, Stephen said abruptly : 

“Emily, there is one question, or rather, I think, it was an as- 
sumption of yours, that remains to be answered. You supposed 
that I had been returned some time from Paris when I found you 
that evening fainting near the post-office, and that my motive for 
concealing this return was connected with my not having met 
Miriam. In the first belief you are right: I had been at L— 
about a week when I saw you. In the second, you are wrong: I 
was doing what my conscience told me I ought to do, but my wife 
was not immediately concerned in it.” 

“ Henceforth,” I said, “she will take her rightful place, and be 
your first object always.” 

Then we parted. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
NEWS OF MIRIAM’S FLIGHT. 


I had to write to Miriam. I had said I would do it, and I 
conscientiously’ believed that it was the first and the clearest of 
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all the duties at present marked out for me. I did not want to 
rest; bodily rest would only have increased a thousand-fold the 
activity of the mind; so I took my desk and my writing paper to 
the window of my room—the window that commanded so fine a 
view of those dark woods—and then and there I sat down to 
think what I should say to Stephen’s wife. 

I sat more than an hour with the pen idle in my hand, utterly 
failing, during all that long time, in my efforts to decide on what I 
ought to say to her. No fitting words, no continuous ideas even, 
would suggest themselves to me. My thoughts kept wandering 
off in a hundred other directions, and then coming reluctantly 
hack again with fresh attempts to fix themselves upon the grave 
matter I had set them to consider. But by and bye the wind 
arose and created a strange, wild, dream-like sort of music amongst 
the trees I was all the while dreamily gazing at, and then suddenly, 
as if some enchanter’s wand had been at work in my mind, the 
whole of Miriam’s life—with its errors and its passionate sorrow— 
seemed revealed distinctly to me, and I could write out of the full- 
ness of my heart earnest words of sympathy, counsel, and even of 
affection. I had reckoned my own trouble great, but what was it 
compared to her's? She was his wife; she had once been held 
close to his heart; she had once known herself truly and exelu- 
sively beloved; and now she was separated from him, and she 
believed that his love—her husband’s love—had wandered from 
her and become the possession of another woman. Also, she was 
conscious of having Jaid a sin upon her soul, a sin that must 
ultimately involve the loss of his esteem, in her half-frantie desire 
to avert the misery which she now believed to have fallen upon 
her, And with all this weight crushing her down, with the daily, 
hourly torture of picturing what was, or might be, happening thou- 
sands of miles away from her, Miriam had to perform the dull 
round of irksome duties a selfish father exacted, to struggle with 
increasing physical weakness, and to witness the gradual estrange- 
ment of the few around her whom she could ever have counted as 
her friends. 

Truly, Miriam—though she was Stephen’s wife—was deeply, 
deeply to be pitied! The very wind, at last, as it moaned amidst 
those old forest trees, seemed to be repeating, with endless echoes : 
“Poor Miriam! poor Miriam!” And so I wrote to her, telling her 
I knew all, and bidding her he of good cheer as to the future ; 
assuring her that Stephen was not unworthy of her love, and that 
his most earnest desire was to secure her happiness and help her 
to forget all past sufferings. This task over, T still sat on by the 
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open window, listening to the music of the trees, beating back 
every thought or imagination that had one grain of sweetness in 
it, and resolutely hugging to my heart all the wholesome bitter 
that was certainly not lacking in my forlorn meditations. 

It must have been nearly three hours from the time I had re- 
turned from the wood, and the November twilight was already 
setting in, when there came a quick, impatient knocking at my 
door which startled me considerably and suggested for the moment 
the fear of some new calamity—perhaps im reference to Mrs. 
Howard’s reception of the story Stephen had employed the after- 
noon in telling her. 

“Come in,” I said, nervously; and scarcely were the words 
uttered when there entered Mrs. Howard herself, very pale, with 
ominously compressed lips and with a fire in the bright eyes I had 
never yet seen there. 

I rose to meet her, painfully conscious of a crimsoning cheek 
and a general aspect of overwhelming embarrassment. 

“Sit down, Emily” (it was no longer Miriam), “sit down,” she 
said, leading me back to the arm-chair I had quitted. “It is l 
who ought to assume an attitude of humility towards you, for I 
have been the means, innocently, it is true, but still the means, of 
misleading you on a point concerning which I, of all women in the 
world, ought to have been too guarded to commit an error. I shall 
never forgive myself for the wrong I have done you—-still less 
shall I forgive the weak, cowardly man whose every word and 
action tended to confirm the delusion under which I was labour- 
ing. Not a syllable in his favour, Emily” (for I was about to 
speak); “my eyes are wide open now, and I have come here for 
the purpose of opening your’s.” 

“Dear Mrs. Howard,” I said, as she paused for an instant and 
began earnestly to scan my features ; “I ask you, by the more than 
motherly kindness you have always shown me, to be just even in 
your anger. Believe me I am not blinded now, whatever I may 
have been, and with my eyes as widely opened as yours I see and 
know that Stephen has only erred a little in judgment ; not one bit 
in principle or intention. You must forgive him for my sake, and 
help him, for his own and poor Miriam’s, in the difficulties that are 
still before him.” 

“Emily,” she replied, now first sitting down—(though she had 
compelled me to sit at once)—in a low chair beside mine, “you 
are aware that it is a strange, improbable, and altogether startling 
narrative that Stephen Howard has been telling me; you know, 
moreover, that to me, personally, it has every claim to be deeply 
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interesting on account of its close connection with Claude Milton’s 
child, the child whose existence is now for the first time revealed 
tome. And yet, Emily, I assure you solemnly that there is no 
point in the whole story that has affected me so much as that 
which bears upon the hurt you have received—do not shrink from 
my plain speaking; do not imagine that it is with any vain curio- 
sity I am thus probing the wound you would, womanlike, conceal. 
My child, I have once suffered myself, and I had none to sympa- 
thize with me then. I locked up all the anguish and all the bitter 
ness in my own passionate heart, and so I grew mad over it—mad, 
Emily, and I have never been wholly sane since that time. You 
know my miserable history (Stephen has confessed to me that he 
told it to you), but you don’t know that for nearly twenty years I 
have been trying to reduce to human language the feelings of that 
hour when I discovered treachery in the man I loved and the friend 
I wholly trusted. That one hour comprised my life’s destiny, for 
its memory has never been absent from me since—scorching, 
withering, blasting every right and healthy instinct, and creating 
doubt and suspicion of the truth and honesty of all around me. It 
would be utterly impossible for me to make you understand the 
change my whole nature underwent at the time I am speaking of: 
no one could comprehend it, unless they could have a distinct idea 
of the feelings which led to it, and these feelings, as I have said, 
I have tried vainly for many weary years to express in written 
language. I have always believed that if I could do that, they 
would haunt me less cruelly and persistently ; but hitherto I have 
utterly failed in my perhaps foolish attempt. The more I have 
written and multiplied words, the less I have been satisfied with 
the result, and the more entirely convinced that there are no words 
in any language at all fitted to convey an idea of certain emotions 
of which the human mind is capable. I shall not write again, 
Emily. You have helped me to live more out of myself than I 
had done since I began to suffer-—in your happiness (which I fondly 
thought I had assisted to secure) I had even gathered a few stray 
beams of sunshine around my own path, Fool, fool that I was to 
expect them to stay by me! and now the whole fabric whose 
progress I have so long been watching with complacency, has 
tottered and fallen to the ground. We have both been misled 
and deceived, and instead of my little patient, sunny tempered 
Emily, I am asked to take to my heart and home a girl whose very 
face will keep the fiery past continually before me, and whose 
parentage must have entailed upon her a mingling of base selfish- 
ness and headstrong will that I shudder even to think of.” 
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I took advantage of the speaker’s pausing here, to say a word 
for Miriam. I remembered the revelation I had so lately had of 
her sufferings and her hard, weary life; and I pleaded her cause 
as earnestly and faithfully as if she were my dear sister and her 
gain did not involve my own heart-breaking loss. 

“You should have been a Spartan woman,” said Mrs. Howard, 
when she had listened patiently to me for at least a quarter of an 
hour; “but I know you, Emily Verney, better than you think I 
do. You will keep up this brave, heroic front as long as mine and 
Stephen’s eyes are upon you, and then you will go quietly away 
and eat up your sorrow for bread; and as such sorrow is not 
nourishing, you will dwindle down to a shadow and at last either 
drop into the grave or become a hard, cold, unloving woman, loath- 
ing the life that clings to you. And in the meanwhile, I, who 
have helped to bring it all about, shall be blessed with the precious 
society of Claude Milton’s child, the fair recluse of Schwartzen, 
whose matronhood began so early that I can scarcely expect her to 
acknowledge my superiority even in age.” 

It was difficult to deal with Mrs. Howard in her cynical moods, 
and to-night I felt little strength in myself for resistance of any 
kind. I only said that she exaggerated my personal suffering in 
this unfortunate matter, and that so far from intending to feed 
upon sorrow hereafter, I had every intention of fighting against it 
with all my might. I prayed her, too, to look at the brightest side 
of the circumstances she was at present deploring, and especially 
to be indulgent towards the poor girl who had already endured so 
much. As for Stephen, I said, she must see on reflection that he 
was blameless from beginning to end; that he had even withdrawn 
from his home the moment he began to suspect I had more than a 
friend’s esteem for him—he was surely not to be condemned for 
having shown a little more than ordinary kindness to his wife’s 
cousin, fully believing her to be engaged to another man.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Howard bitterly, “I am bound to allow 
him that excuse; but what apology can you offer for the woman 
who told him the shameless lie! not indeed that I am surprised 
at it; 1 could only reasonably expect deceit and want of principle 
on all points, in ¢heir daughter.” 

“ Miriam was sorely tried before she permitted herself to deceive 
her husband,” I answered hesitatingly, for in truth I could not 
myself be indulgent to that part of my cousin’s conduct, “and no 
doubt she has repented it ever since. Jealousy is such a madden- 
ing, desolating thing when once it comes into the heart, you know.” 
“Yes I know, I know too well,” exclaimed this poor, impulsive 
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woman in strong agitation—“and she is still a child in years, and 
has had to bear the yoke before she had grown to her full stature. 
Well, I will rail at her no more, Emily, for your sake; but in 
return you must smile and be happy—easy words, are they not ?— 
but at least you must not lock up your grief and brood over it as 
I once did; you must permit me to be really as a mother to you, 
and when you want to weep (for weep you will when the unnatural 
tension of the nerves is over) you must come and weep beside me 
and let me wrap my arms around you. I remember yet the pas- 
sionate yearning I had in my own grief for some tender-hearted, 
pitying woman to hold me to her heart, and tell me she could 
understand my anguish.” 

I knew that every word Mrs. Howard spoke was meant to com- 
fort and support me, to take from me that feeling of aching desola- 
tion which is sure to accompany a sorrow like mine; but through 
some perversity I suppose of my own nature, I felt weaker instead 
of stronger for her affectionate and earnest sympathy. In years to 
come I might endure to talk of the pain of the last twelve hours, I 
might even find a satisfaction in so doing, but at present it was 
like being stretched upon the rack, and I would have given the 
world to be left alone again, to hear no human voice, to see no 
human face till I could go forth with a shining countenance and 
prove myself a victor in the strife I was known—ah, there was the 
humiliation—to be enduring. 

The dark had come upon us as we sat there talking, and it was 
a relief to me when Martin, having knocked for admittance, entered 
the room to tell us dinner was ready, and to bring me a letter and 
a candle, 

“A letter from home,” I said, as I took it in my hand and 
recognised my sister Janet’s writing, and, as I spoke, there flashed 
upon me for the first time the remembrance of the “hint” ‘Mrs. 
Howard had confessed to having given my father about Stephen 
and myself. Doubtless I was now going to read Janet’s sisterly 
congratulations and comments on the wondrous good fortune that 
had befallen me. Strange that nothing should then have occurred 
to me in reference to the probable effect of the unlucky hint upon 
Miriam. Janet wrote briefly and to the point for once. They 
were all in confusion and distress at home ; Wildwood had never 
before known such excitement. Miriam was gone, actually gone, 
and without leaving a single clue whereby she might be traced. 
Of course the object of her flight was no mystery, since John 
Livingston had also disappeared the following day (the one before 
Janet wrote), and as yet had vouchsafed no explanation even by 
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letter of his “extraordinary and disgraceful conduct.” They could 
only suppose Miriam feared Mr. Clyne too much to confess her 
attachment to a poor surgeon and that they had planned going off 
in this manner that they might be less easily traced and brought 
back again. Papa was very indignant with John, and Mr. Clyne 
disgusted beyond all expression with his daughter. He would not 
take a single step towards looking for her, declaring that she was 
not worth it, and that his nerves would bear no further excitement. 
“So we wait now,” concluded Janet, “for the young couple to re- 
appear together, or for news of some kind concerning them, as papa 
is making inquiries through the police that must bring forth some 
result. I had nearly forgotten to say how pleased we all were to 
hear of your brilliant prospects, and how grieved at the intelligence 
of your illness, The fact is, Miriam’s elopement, which occurred the 
very day we received Mrs. Howard’s letter, has put everything else 
out of my head. What a lucky girl you are to have caught so rich 
and fascinating a man, who might of course have married for rank 
and beauty if he had pleased. Letty will be very envious when 
I tell her about it, and immediately picture you as revelling in 
jewels and lace shawls of the most gorgeous kind. You shall hear 
again the moment we have tidings of the fugitives. Write soon 
yourself, and mind you give me a full, true, and particular account 
of the beloved one. In very great haste (as Mr. Clyne is waiting 
for me to read a new poem to him).—Your affectionate sister, 
“ JANET VERNEY,” 


(To be continued.) 











































































































THE LAST MOMENTS OF AN OLD YEAR: 
A SKETCH. 


BY JOSEPH HATTON. 


Broap, full, and lustrous, the moon shone upon the tall steeples and 
pointed roofs of the old city. The atmosphere was filled with a soft 
filmy light that penetrated everywhere, save when over-hanging gables 
mantled nooks and corners with dark, mysterious shadows. Without 
one solitary cloud to chequer the vast expanse of luminous firmament. 
the sky faded away in “a vague and misty splendour.” Ships slumbered 
peacefully in dock. High, tapering masts stretched out their reflected 
images where mimic moons shone in the rippled waters. 

At length the midnight bells began to swing in many a steeple, 
until their music undulated through the air as if it came direct from 
heaven. Some would say the bells rung merrily. To us they chimed a 
doleful strain, a requiem for a dear old friend’s departure. 

In the streets people hurried to and fro; Vice flaunted by in tawdry 
colours; drunkards grouped their way along both sides the road; 
people leaving the play, ballet girls fresh from the fumes of pantomimic 
fires, hastened homewards ; mountebanks sought public-houses to juggle 
and jump for pennies ; poverty crouched at door-steps ; policemen paced 
their beats “ with solemn tread and slow ;” men and women wended their 
several ways to houses of prayer, and dens of iniquity: and over all fell 
the same soft moonbeams. In private dwellings some were dancing, 
some were singing, some were praying, some were laughing, some were 
drinking the Old Year out and the New Year in. And Time continued his 
everlasting march—hurrying on, faster and faster, the fleeting moments— 
chasing away the dying year, which, like a patriarch, tired of the turmoil 
and sorrows of life, seemed to be calmly awaiting the closing scene. 

At last the bells ceased to ring and the gigantic shadow of the Old 
Year, in our imagination, submissively bent.its hoary head to Fate. One 
after another the city clocks sobbed out the hour of twelve and then 
clashed forth a hundred joy bells with the tidings that the Old Year, 
with all its hopes and fears, was numbered with the yesterdays that 
never return. Gone! gone! echoed through the listening world, and 
gone proclaimed the future. 

Then fancy depicted the Genius of the New Year, with all the glorious 
majesty of youth, advancing in a chariot of gold, followed by a glittering 
pageant and by a host of worshippers praying for friendly notice. These 
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were the hunters after fame and wealth—statesmen, soldiers, poets, 
painters, merchants, misers, maidens, matrons. In their train came a 
motley throng of humbler souls ; but all intent on winning a smile from 
the heir just coming into his heritage. There was one gigantic form 
looked over all, an angel with a two-edged sword, and young as the New 
Year was, even whilst the requiem of the departed one was echoing in 
the walls of the new monarch, the Destroyer was at his work—children 
and men and women were amongst those whom the reaper reaped for his 
master. The path of the New Year lay amongst the dying and the dead 
and the bells that sung so joyously were, after all, but chiming 





‘Funeral marches to the grave,”’ 








ON A STATUE OF DIANA AT THE LOUVRE. 


BY JOHN LODGE ELLERTON, M.A. 


From what fair land of Poesy wert thou brought, 
A messenger of elder Time ? 

Thou seem’st to beckon from an age remote, 
Whose very fragments are sublime. 

Cam’st thou from where the blue Aigean wave 

Once mirrored in its depths the cities of the brave ? 








Or from Trinacria’s ever fertile shore, 
Laved by the immemorial sea, 

Whose waters on their breast once proudly bore 
The conquering legions of the free ? 

A relic thou of that immortal race, 

Whose deeds in art and arms no time can e’er efface. 


Perchance thy place, long ages past, was near 
The margin of some Grecian stream, 

From whose melodious wavelets, crystal clear, 
Flashed on thy form a sunny gleam 

Of thy own cloudless skies, 0 Virgin Queen ! 

Amid the tremulous shade of the dark cypress green. 
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Or was the Fane of Ephesus thy home, 
Where nations crowded once to kneel, 
And gazed in silence on the wondrous dome, 
Whose place no mouldering piles reveal,— 
And show where towered the marvel of the world, 
F’er time the massy walls in crumbling ruin hurled. 


Or Argive maidens, hand in hand, have tripped 
In circling mazes at thy feet ; 
And white-robed Priests the votive altars dipped 
In blood of goats, thy offering meet: ; 
While amber-dropping wreaths bedecked the shrine, 
And the rapt votary knelt, and owned thy power divine, 


Thou hast looked on, unaltered and serene, 
Amid the rage and wrecks of Time ; 
And show’st as moving yet with airy mien, 
And braided locks, and crest sublime : 
Loose on the breeze thy Goddess vesture streams, 
As when the essential thought broke on the Master’s dreams! 


But he, to whose inspiréd Art was given 
The type of Beauty to unfold, 


Who, fired with that Promethean spark from Heaven, 
Informed the ideal majesty of mould,— 

Patient, wore out, perchance, long years of toil, 

Fer on his ravished sight heamed that celestial smile. 


With rapture, not of earth, oft would he dwell, 
Upon thine opening promise fair ; 

And, gazing, deem at last some mystic spell 
Had power to bid thee tread on air ; 

Till on his eye thy perfect charm awoke, 

In guise that to the soul of his Elysium spoke ! 


And still, through rolling ages, Huntress Maid! 
Wilt thou pursue the mimic chase, 
Still, dight in loveliness that ne’er shall fade, 
Reveal the imagined form of Grace. 
O soul of Art! from elder Time to day, 
Thou com’st, in Beauty’s power, triumphant o’er decay ! 
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Most of us who have already turned the corner of middle life, can 
well remember the days when ingenuous youth, happily unconscious of 
the coming glories of National Exhibitions, could find pleasure both in 
the anticipation and the realities of a large country fair. We cannot 
forget the itinerant theatres, with their tin foil clad heroes and well 
bespangled heroines of the platform ; least of all, Wombwell’s caravans, 
with their graphic representations of the monsters they contained. 

“ Walk up, walk up, only one shilling each! The fe-ro-cious lion 
wot bit off his keeper’s head! The only specimen of the black leopard 
now in England! ‘The great polar bear attacked and taken alive by the 
whole crew of H.M. ship, Snowdrift!” Rub a dub, dub. Tantara, ra. 
“ The fe-ro-cious lion,” ete. ete. Da Capo. 

How we gloated upon the great daubs, six times as large as life ; the 
impossible attitudes; above all, the bloody scenes represented! The 
worst of it was, that as surely as,we dived down into the darkened 
recesses of the show, so surely were we disenchanted. The lion was, 
indeed, there ; but apparently had mended his manners, and betrayed no 
unseemly inclination for his master’s head. The leopard was rather 
brown than black ; and the poor polar bear, so far from exhibiting his 
vaunted pugnacity, seemed to desire nothing so much as to be left in 
quiet. 

The volume with whose title we head this paper, has irresistibly called 
back these scenes to our mind. Ushered into public notice with a grand 
flourish of literary drums and trumpets, with anonymous showmen on 
all sides re-echoing the cry: “The lion, the great lion!” we are never- 
theless, after a careful perusal, compelled to add one more disappointment 
to our list, and to declare the outside to be the better part of the show. 

The work in question comes before us prefaced by some eighteen or 
twenty closely printed pages of Memoir, from the pen of Mr. F. T. 
Palgrave, and the internal evidence of these does much towards enlighten- 
ing us why it was that this book was published at all. Mr. Clough, it 
appears, was a Rugbcean, a promising pupil in the palmy days of Arnold, 
and a favourite with a large circle of his fellow-students. Much seems to 
have been expected from him in his college career, and this expectation 
he partly fulfilled, although not wholly, as we gather from Mr. Palgrave’s 
somewhat uncalled for sneer at “the ill-adjusted balance of the honours 
of the University.” 

Probably few men have passed through the routine of public school 
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and college into private life, without meeting in their career parallel cases 
to that of Mr. Clough. Boys, who entered college with a scholarship : 
Collegians, from whom greater things were expected than were performed : 
Men, who at last merged in the great life-stream, known, respected, and 
admired in their own circle, but, nevertheless, not towering up above the 
many. But inasmuch as neither the hero-worship of a public school, 
college, or private friendship are sufficiently universal for the outer world, 
we cannot but think that Mr. Clough’s friends have acted injudiciously 
in bringing him thus prominently before the public. 

No doubt he was an amiable, clever man, quaint, and apparently 
somewhat unsettled in his religious tenets. To his friends and personal 
acquaintance we feel sure this book will be most acceptable, but to the 
public at large, we feel equally sure that it will not, because it lacks 
universal interest. Take away the individuality from the individual, and 
unless he has been prominently before the public, the public can in no- 
wise be expected to appreciate all the minutiz of a memoir. 

We easily understand how the feeling which prompted Wordsworth’s 
lines— 


‘She lived unkrown, and few could know, 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 
But she is in her grave, and oh, 
The difference to me !” 


was, and perchance still is, uppermost in the hearts of Mr. Clough’s 
surviving friends ; but Wordsworth struck the chord with a single touch 
instead of harping upon it. Had he, in lieu of his three stanzas, presented 
us with a memoir of this unknown damsel, and, in addition, with every 
scrap of her finished or unfinished verse, we doubt if Lucy would have 
retained the position she now occupies. But if the previously unknown 
hero is to have any claim beyond private circulation, the work presented 
to the public should contain that which will fully justify the proceeding. 
Whether this is, or is not the case, we shall endeavour to point out. 

Mr. Palgrave, speaking of the principal poem in the book, takes 
occasion to observe: “Ilere, and in his other writings, one feels a doubt 
whether in verse he chose the right vehicle, the true, natural mode of 
utterance.” If an evidently partial biographer admits this, an unbiassed 
mind will probably have no doubt whatever upon the subject ; and when, 
in addition, in a later portion of the memoir, he asserts half apologetically, 
that Mr. Clough “rather lived than wrote his poem,” one cannot but feel 
that there was an innate consciousness of considerable poetic deficiency 
in his idol. For what else can we suppose that this last mystic sentence 
implies? Taken literally it is sheer nonsense, or at best, a facon de 
parler, the truth of which is by no means self-evident. No man, or 
woman either, can live a poem instead of writing it; and the very as- 
sumption of the one denotes clearly enough the inability of the party 
concerned to perform the other. Mr. Palgrave, however, in other parts 
of his memoir, either ignores, or else endeavours practically to do away 
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with the impression which the above quoted passages convey. He tells 
us that in Mr Clough’s “ Ambarvalia”’—a portion of his poems, we con- 
clude, not given to us in this volume—“several pieces will hold their 
place beside those of Tennyson and Browning ;” says that “we shall find ; 
many charming stanzas, and some excellent ;” and ultimately returns to 
his former subject, and, under a cloud of words, seeks again to impress 
upon us why Mr. Clough was not, rather than that he was, a Poet. 

As we said before, we conceive Mr. Clough to have been an amiable 
man, and one probably endowed with intellect above the average. Poet, 
he was not ; although some of his pieces might well be deemed worthy 
of private circulation. 

As a pooof of what we advance, we quote the stanzas which are 
generally admitted to be the best of the minor pieces. 


‘* As ships becalmed at eve, that lay 

With canvass drooping, side by side, 

Two towers of sail at dawn of day, 

Are scarce long leagues apart descried ; 
When fell the night, upsprung the breeze, 
And all the darkling hours they plied, 
Nor dreampt but each the self-same seas, 
By each was cleaving, side by side : 


F’en so: but why the tale reveal 

Of those, whom year by year unchanged, 
Brief absence joined anew to feel 
Astounded, soul from soul estranged. 


At dead of night their sails were filled, 
And onwards each rejoicing steered, 
Ah, neither blame, for neither willed, 
Or wist, what first with dawn appearea 


The awkwardness and distorted diction which prevade these lines, 
are even more perceptible in most of Mr. Clough’s short pieces than in 
this. It is not so much that his meaning is obscure, as that it is ill 
expressed, and wanting in harmony and polish. He appears to have had 
good materials ready to his hand, but to have been sadly deficient in 
skill to use them to the best advantage. 

The “Long Vacation Pastoral” we can well imagine popular amongst 
those for whom it was evidently written. We can fancy the noisy ap- 
probation of the undergraduate, and the chuckle of the Don, as well 
known characters came before them, and old familiar college jokes were 
introduced ; but thoroughly to enter into or to enjoy the poem, one 
ought to be, not only an Oxonian, but an Oxonian of Mr. Clough’s 
standing. 

The next portion of the book, “ Amours de Voyage,” is, at least, not 
common-place. Cast, like Coventry Patmore’s “ Angel in the House,” in 
the form of letters, but written in what we may call conversational hex- 
ameters, with colloquial phrases and abreviations continually occurring, 
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the matter vividly, and at times almost painfully, delineates the mental 
peculiarities of the writer. The verses are wanting in the occasional 
humour which we meet with in “The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich” and, 
like his other pieces, are of private rather than universal interest. 

Some tales, “Mari Magno,” fashioned after Crabbe, bring the work 
to its finis. 

Whatever gleams of true poetry there are, are contained most certainly 
in the shorter poems; the English hexameters of the “Long Vacation 
Pastoral,” and “ Les Amours de Voyage,” having little save the rhythm to 
distinguish them from prose. 

Probably none know better than the very men who are now so sedu- 
lously endeavouring to excite and to keep up an interest in Mr. Clough, 
tlt when a man steps down into the publishers’ arena, he quits the com- 
paratively narrow circle of private life once and for ever. That he will 
henceforth be measured, not with a few of his co-equals, but with the 
great ones of genius, dead and living, and that, justly enough, not that 
which a man might have, but that only which he has actually done for 
the public, can then be weighed to him in the public balance. Had the 
book less powerful friends, or had it been launched with as little applause 
from our literary claqueurs as similar efforts generally obtain, it would 
have gone down at once, instead of slowly sinking, into the limbo of 
the uncalled for. As it is, we can but express our regret that Mr. 
Clough’s friends should have published, instead of privately printing this 
posthumous volume for circulation amongst themselves. 















































SMOKING. 
BY GEORGE JEWEL. 





“A custom loathsome to the eye, “* Bread or tobacco may be neglected, 
hateful to the nose, harmful to the but reason at first recommends the trial, 
brain, dangerous to the lungs.” and custom makes them pleasant.” 

Kine JAMEs’ Counterblast, a.p. 1616. LockE. 

** A gorging fiend.” ‘Divine Tobacco.” 

DEAN CLOSE. BYRON. 


Wao shall decide, when doctors disagree? From the first intro- 
duction of the Indian weed, the controversy seems to have raged as 
fiercely as it does now ; and judging from the “Counterblast” of the British 
Solomon, and the somewhat obscure phrase of Solomon of Carlisle just 
below it, we may infer that the adversaries of this practice have usually 
indulged in rather strong language in their strictures; probably with 
about the same average success which attends the efforts of those fond 
parents who would fain persuade their children that sweets and sugar 
are injurious to their teeth. 

The first phenomenon, however, which presents itself to the tem- 
perate observer is the fact of an existing desire in every climate and 
country to satisfy one and the same universal craving for some narcotic. 
Various are the means which man, civilized or savage, resorts to, but in 
each the proposed end is the same. Whether these be the hops and 
tobacco of Europe and North America, the thorn-apple and coca of the 
South, the opium of China and India, or the betel nut of Borneo, some 
universal instinct has urged man to seek out and attain this gratification 
for himself. Had the appetite and practice been confined but to a 
portion of the world we inhabit, it had been comparatively easy to 
question its utility, and perhaps even utterly to condemn it; but when 
the whole globe is, as it were, mapped out, and each segment self- 
apportioned with its own proper narcotic, it is well worth our while to 
examine dispassionately whether so universal a habit be not something 
more than a mere fancy of self-indulging man; because wheresoever 
nature gives any strong, universal tendency, there also is, more than 
probably, some strong, universal reason, more or less apparent, as its 
cause. 

It is not our intention, however, in this paper to go through the 
history of the various plants adopted in various countries for this purpose, 
nor even into botanical dissertations concerning tobacco ; but rather to 
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confine ourselves to the use and abuse of the last named, as we consider 
them to exist at the present day. 

A recert writer in the Cornhill Magazine has made the following 
assertions with regard to the effects of smoking upon the tyro. “The 
fact is that one pipe, smoked as he (the tyro) smokes it, represents a doze 
of nicotine and empyreumatic oil which even a seasoned smoker would 
not care to take in at once.” “The boy smoker does, in fact, take a 
large and poisonous dose.” With these statements we cannot altogether 
agree ; for admitting, as we fully do, considerable awkwardness in the 
beginner, we believe that every constitution must pass through a certain 
ordeal, not only with tobacco, but also with every other narcotic in 
which man indulges. Certainly, we do now and then hear a seasoned 
smoker affirm that he enjoyed his first pipe or cigar as much as he enjoys 
one now, and that he never experienced the slightest ill effects in his 
apprenticeship ; but if this be the case, it can only be taken as an 
exception to the general rule: the testimony of the many undoubtedly 
proving that perseverance in the use of narcotics, as in the use of wine 
and alcohol, lessens their first effects; viz., that of intoxication in the one, 
and, in the other, the nausea—in its cold sweats and utter prostration of 
strength, perhaps resembling nothing so much as sea-sickness. More 
than this, after the brain and stomach are to a degree habituated, it is 
only by degrees that the general run of smokers can indulge in the 
stronger cigars, shag or cavendish tobacco; the use of these producing 
in a more or less limited degree the same effects as at first. 

The misocapnist will probably argue from this that such a plant must 
be poisonous, and its use not natural to man. As to the first, with some, 
it possibly is. Some constitutions never appear to assimilate kindly 
with tobacco. But certain savages reject salt with the utmost loathing, 
and it is long before they can be induced to tolerate even the smallest 
particle of it in their food. Honey will derange many stomachs, and in 
some even produce symptoms as of poisoning. Melon, with others, is 
a constitutional abomination, and medical statistics furnish us with 
instances in which almost every article of food has been thus injurious 
in its turn. 

Hence, we can arrive but at the same conclusion with regard to 
tobacco, that we do with many other articles in daily use with men: 
Namely, that it is injurious to some, but not to all; and however 
plausible may be the arguments we employ, we shall find it no easy 
task to convince the seasoned smoker that he is ruining himself, body, 
and as some enthusiasts will have it, soul also, by his pipe or cigar, for he 
will but reply to all this: “I eat, drink, and sleep well; I perform my 
daily business perfectly without feeling any bad effects ; what would you 
have more ¢” 

As to the second proposition, that smoking is not natural. In the 
highly artificial state to which man has attained, it is by no means easy 
to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion ; for we might, with the same alle 
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gation, pare off every article of use and luxury from man until we arrived 
at the skin coats and fig leaves of our first parents ; and even on these, 
the same sentence, not natural, must remain. mn 

Granting, however, that the moderate use of tobacco is to many 
harmless ; we cannot say as much for the abuse. It is most certain 
that the habit of smoking is, in the first instance, often contracted solely 
through the boyish desire of appearing manly ; and, setting aside the 
truism, that it is foolish to create a want not previously existing; it 
may well be assumed that the habitual use of narcotics cannot fail to 
injure constitutions as yet immature. Moreover, if young gentlemen, after 
an ample and mixed gorge of viands and wine, will retire to the club 
smoking-room, and to the consumption of several glasses of soda water 
and brandy (said glasses resembling firemen’s buckets in size), superadd 
sundry cigars, what wonder, if they require at morning tide, in the West 
End chemists’ parlance, “a pick-me-up.” Doubtless, tobacco has contri- 
buted its full quota to their discomfiture ; but, the use has been abused. 

As a rule, we should say: No boy and no idle man, be he young or 
old, should smoke. With these it is, to say the least, unnecessary, and 
more than probably, injurious ; but no one who has witnessed the enjoy- 
ment and genuine comfort of the tired labourer or mechanic over his 
pipe during the half hour’s rest remaining to him after, too often, a 
scanty dinner ; or the soothing effects of tobacco upon the troubled and 
depressed spirits of the mentally over-worked or over-anxious man, would 
wish to drive it utterly out of use. Labour either with head or hand, 
and, if you will, you may smoke (as we trust you eat and drink) mode- 
rately. Lounge away your day in sloth, mental and bodily, and the 
wreathed smoke of your cigars will surely be among the many spectres 
of dyspepsia, which will say to you as to King Richard: “Let me sit 
heavy on thy soul to-morrow.” 

“Tobacco,” says Andrew Steinmetz, and we believe he says truly, “is 
a phreno-aisthenic agent, and by its use you charge the batteries of your 
nervous system. You must, therefore, work off the subtile electric fluid. 
Without great mental work or much bodily exercise, no veteran smoker 
can escape the penalty of this plethora any more than any other.” One 
observation, at this stage, we must be permitted to make; viz., that even 
well authenticated accounts of illness or death, arising from the immo- 
derate use of tobacco, cannot be received as conclusive evidence against 
it. Unless we are prepared, not only to admit, but also to prove, that 
excess in any of the articles of luxury or use among men is no¢ hurtful, 
we cannot argue or pronounce that the moderate use of tobacco is hurtful 
solely because immoderate smoking is injurious. If a man eat, drink, 
or sleep to excess, in a word, if he abuse any of God’s good gifts, he will, 
by the inevitable laws of nature, suffer for it. More than this, in a 
question so undecided as the effects of smoking for good or evil upon 
man’s constitution, we take it, cannot with fairness be said. 

Our French neighbours, however, whilst this controversy has been 
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agitated in England, have been by no means idle ; and they have 
furnished us with a considerable mass of information both curious and 
useful. Cadet-Gassicourt represents the workmen in the French tobacco 
manufactories as meagre and asthmatic. Parent-Duchatelet, on the 
other hand, denies these effects, and the report of the physicians attached 
to the State manufactories appears to side with him: namely, that “the 
workmen have suffered from no particular disease which can be attributed 
to tobacco.” 

I have taken these two names from a number, chiefly because they 
make mention of persons who are continually, not only exposed to the 
effects of this herb by touch and the very atmosphere they breathe, but 
also because, careless as most workmen are, they eat in the factory with- 
out first washing their hands, and by far the larger portion of them 
continually smoke tobacco or chew it. Notwithstanding all this, and 
after a far closer investigation than we English have yet entered upon, 
our French friends appear to be no nearer any satisfactory conclusion 
than ourselves. 

Although this practice appears yearly to gain ground among us, up to 
the present time, the French and other southern nations are greater 
smokers than ourselves ; whilst, at the same time, it cannot be denied that 
they are freer from the vice of drunkenness, and, as nations, more 
moderate in their use of alcoholic beverages. I think, however, this 
ought rather tv be imputed to the influence of climate than to any more 
advanced and better feeling of morality ; because, in proportion as we 
advance towards the tropics, we find this same moderation on the increase, 
not, however, accompanied by the corresponding virtues ; and going 
northwards, the use of alcohol rising in the scale, until with the Fins 
and Laplanders such doses are imbibed with impunity as would inevi- 
tably prostrate a Southern in a helpless state of intoxication. The 
chemical truth appearing to be, that to the Northern, alcohol does greatly 
supply that carbonic acid and watery vapour which, of necessity, is con- 
stantly, and in cold climates, owing to the rarefied state of the atmosphere, 
much more quickly given off from the lungs. 

The incorrectness, however, of one statement continually made by 
the opponents of tobacco, namely, that it gives an increased stimulus 
to the consumption of alcoholic beverages, seems from this apparent ; 
for, how otherwise shall we reconcile the well ascertained fact, that 
whilst the Southern nations are the largest consumers of tobacco 
they are, at the same time, the most moderate in their use of alcohol. 
But I believe that in many minds, the pipe and the pot are insepar- 
ably connected ; they see the habitues of our ale-houses and beer-shops 
reeling forth with the dingy, six-inch modicum of clay between. their 
teeth, and forthwith tobacco (perhaps not unnaturally ‘in their ignor- 
ance) becomes a by-word for all that is vile. Here there is abuse, and 
no doubt, taken with beer or spirits, tobacco increases the heaviness of 
intoxication ; but these sots form but a very small portion of tobacco- 
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takers. It is rare to find among true smokers one who drinks any liquid 
when so engaged ; when they do, coffee or plain water are taken, and the 
reason they give for so doing; seems in all probability to be the true one, 
for it is no affectation of superior goodness, but simply, that strong drinks 
spoil the flavour of the weed. 

It is curious to see how in olden times the custom of smoking was 
persevered in and increased under positive persecution. In 1634, smoking 
tobacco was forbidden in Russia; the penalty for so doing being the 
loss of the nose. In 1653, the Council of the Canton of Appenzel 
cited smokers before them and inflicted fines or other punishments at 
discretion ; and one of the Persian kings (we believe), Amurath IV., 
made smoking a capital offence ; yet over all these impediments, popular 
opinion marched steadily and at last prevailed. At the present day, we 
may well suppose that nothing which can be said on either side will have 
much influence with those whose minds are already made up ; and as the 
liberty of the subject should be conceded to all, let the indulgence of 
those who do indulge, be made as little offensive to those who do not, as 
possible. Gentle King Jamie, in one of those gleams of good sense which 
here and there appear in his “ Counterblast,” has this passage: “ More- 
over, which is a great iniquity, and against all humanity, the husband 
shall not be ashamed to reduce thereby his delicate, wholesome, clean- 
complexioned wife to that extremity, that either she must also corrupt 
her sweet breath therewith, or else resolve to live in a perpetual stinking 
torment.” But King Jamie did not altogether practise as he preached. 
Unless his biographers have sadly libelled him, he was a dirty fellow, 
and we are much mistaken if the ladies of his Court would not infinitely 
have preferred the fumes of “right Trinidado,” to the atmosphere with 
which we fear they were too often regaled. Yet had he reason ; and as 
the ladies of the present day are most indulgent to the votaries of the 
weed, due consideration ought in common gratitude to be had for them. 
It is not seemly for young men, or old either, to enter a drawing-room 
with their whole persons reeking of smoke. ‘The human hair,” as Dick 
Swiveller sagaciously remarks, “is a wonderful retainer of the smell,” and 
in these days of beards and moustaches, this is an aphorism well worthy 
of note. 

Above all, would we enter our strongest protest against the injustice 
of those husbands, who, indulging themselves in tobacco, nevertheless 
continually twit their wives with what they call “ their unnecessary 
luxury of an afternoon cup of tea.” Many are the innuendoes, inany the 
open sarcasms which we have heard levelled against this practice ; and 
after all, if the gentleman happen to be present at the mystic hour, we 
very, very rarely indeed heard an invitation to join the circle refused. 
We trust we shall not horrify our fair readers by quoting the following 
passages from “ Johnson’s Chemistry of Common Life,” in their defence. 
“Tt” (tea) “exhilarates without sensibly intoxicating ; it excites the 
brain to increased activity.” “ But that it does exercise a powerful, and 
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most likely a narcotic influence is rendered probable by many known 
facts.” The British tar on a land cruise hath this saying (although we 
believe it has reference with him to rum and water), “ What is good for 
Jack won't hurt Poll.” If, therefore, any gentleman be so selfish as to 
restrain a lady from her proper solace and comfort whilst he himself 
indulges in his own—the two being, apparently, similar in their effects— 
all we can say is, that the injured lady will be quite justified in turning 
her attention to his own most cherished and private hoard of cigars. 

“Molly, wench!” said a jolly Midland Counties farmer to his 
daughter, “why dos’t allus come a plaguing and a coaxing when I’ma 
smoking my pipe?” “A cause, feyther,” was the unhesitating reply, 
“thee’st allus best natured then.” 








HERE’S A HEALTH TO DEAR WOMAN! 
BY S. H. BRADBURY (QUALLON.) 


Here's a health to dear woman! whose beauty and grace, 
The love of the monarch and peasant embrace ; 

Whose virtues unstained give a glory to life, 

In the smiling young maid oz the gentle wife! 

Here’s a health to dear woman! whose home is her pride, 
Beloved as a mother, revered as a bride ; 

Whose mind and whose labours are given to show, 

A beacon of pleasure to man in his woe! 

Here’s a health to dear woman! whose heart is e’er true, 
Whose love ever clings to the home where it grew ; 
Whose life is a mirror where goodness is seen, 

And sweet as a flower where the sunshine has been ! 
Here’s a health to dear woman! whose deeds never cast 
A cloud on the future or shadowed the past ; 

To her whose pure motives exalt and refine, 

We'll quaff, deeply quaff, from a flagon of wine! 

Here’s a health to dear woman! the freest from guile, 
With truth in her words, and with love in her smile, 
Whose home is her idol—the brightest and best, 

A dwelling of peace and a palace of rest ! 


Here’s a health to dear woman! the light of whose eye, 
Ts chaste as a star in a blue summer sky ; 
Whose kindness a charm unto life ever gives, 
Growing nearer to Heaven the longer she lives! 











THE BLUNDERS OF THE WISE. 


BY ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 


THE maxim of Mechanics, that nothing is stronger than its weakest 
part, fortunately for us, does not apply to the human mind. For so 
gross are the absurdities into which some have fallen, who were far from 
being deficient in understanding, generally, that if the whole of their 
conduct and judgment had been of a piece with these, they would have 
been reckoned downright idiots. 

The instances that might be adduced are innumerable ; but a few of 
the most curious it will be worth while to record. 

The well-known historian, Herodotus, states as a piece of Natural 
History, that the lioness produces only one young one in the whole 
course of her life. An Oxford tutor, who was reading this author with 
his class, when he came to this passage, began to laugh, at which the 
pupils appeared surprised. On inquiring of them he found that none of 
them had perceived any absurdity in it. They appear to have been, like 
the {historian himself, blind to the circumstance, that if cach pazr of 
lions produced but a single offspring, the whole race would be halved in 
each generation, and consequently would most likely have become ex- 
tinct long before the days of Herodotus. 

An author who was at one time in some repute—Lord Kaimes—in 
his zeal to disparage Scripture history, maintains that mankind cannot be 
of one species, and adduces as a proof, a supposed tribe of men in Africa, 
who, he says, must be of a different species from the rest of mankind, 
because they are totally void of what is found in all other men, parental 
affection ; they destroy, according to him, all their infants, as soon as 
born, and keep up their numbers by kidnapping boys and girls from the 
neighbouring tribes. It did not occur to him that, by his own showing, 
they must have been themselves descended from those tribes, from which 
they had been stolen in childhood, A rich specimen of the easy faith of 
infidelity ! 

A Divine of some eminence gives, in a theological work, a derivation 
of the word “incest,” from the negative “in” and “cestus,” a girdle ; the 
loosing of a girdle being part of the marriage ceremony amongst the 
Romans. Most school-boys could readily have told him that it is 
manifestly compounded of “in” not, and “ castus,” chaste. 

Another theologian derives the word “ pancake,” the well-known dish 
of Shrove Tuesday, from “pan kakon,” all evil ; because men, says he, 
were accustomed, at the opening of Lent, to confess all their sins to the 
priest. His cook could have told him that it is a cake fried in a pan, 
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The learned and ingenious Bishop Warburton lays down the doctrine 
in one of his works, that though all religions ought to be tolerated, and 
the professors of them not excluded from civil rights, atheists ought to 
be so excluded, on the ground, that an atheist can give no security for 
his good conduct, and for abstaining from any crime to which he might 
be tempted. It did not occur to the good Bishop that the persons, and 
the sole persons, who would be affected by,his exclusion, are precisely the 
very persons to whom his description does not apply ; namely, those 
atheists, if there be any such, who are not destitute of moral principle ; 
since it is evident that those who are thus destitute, would not scruple to 
make, insincerely, any profession that might be required of them. So 
that his proposed enactment would fail precisely in every case where the 
reason given for it holds good. 

The most remarkable instance, perhaps, of a wide-spread blunder, 
common to the wise and to the unwise, is the belief entertained for 
many ages, and which is still held by barbarian nations, that the earth 
is flat like a platter. I have spoken of it not merely as a mistake, but 
as a “blunder,” properly so called, because it is contrary to the evidence 
of our senses, when we sce the masts of a ship at a distance before we 
can see the hull, and the tops of mountains further off than we can see 
their base. This is an evidence afforded by our eye-sight, that the earth’s 
surface must be a curve, since this could not be the case if it were flat. 

Now, any one whose judgment generally was of a piece with such 
blunders as the above, would not be deemed a rational Being. 














































IN MEMORIAM. 
ALBERT. 





‘ AUGUSTISSIMZ ET POTENTISSIME VICTORIZ REGINE CONJUGIS 
PERCARISSIMI.” 





‘In allowing this memorandum of the Prince to be published, the Queen is also 
actuated by another motive in addition to those which have already been mentioned. 
It affords Her Majesty a fitting opportunity for expressing, in the most clear and 
ample manner, that which for many years she has desired to express. During the 
Prince’s life the Queen often longed to make known to the world the ever-present, 
watchful, faithful, invaluable aid which she received from the Prince Consort in the 
conduct of the public business. Her Majesty could hardly endure even then to be 
silent on this subject, and not to declare how much her reign owed to him. And 
now the Queen can no longer refrain from uttering what she has so long felt, and 
from proclaiming the irreparable loss to the public service, as well as to herself and 
to her family, which the Prince’s death has occasioned. The position of Her 
Majesty, for many years accustomed to this loving aid,’and now suddenly bereft of 
it, can with difficulty be imagined to the full extent of its heaviness and its sadness. 
Desolate and sombre, as the Queen most deeply feels, lies the way before her ;—a 
path, however, of duty and of labour, which, relying on the loyal attachment and 
sympathy of her people, she will, with God’s blessing strive to pursue; but where 
she fears her faltering steps will often show they lack the tender and affectionate 
support which, on all occasions, Her Majesty was wont to receive from her beloved 
husband, the prince.”* 


Tue sense of bereavement and of anguish has perhaps never been 
more touchingly, more poignantly expressed than in the above passages, 
extracted from the “ Introduction” to the priceless Memorial of Prince 
Albert, presented to the Nation “at the express desire and under the 
sanction of Her Majesty.” 

Our eyes fill with tears as, admitted to the confidence of our Sovereign, 
we read what Her woman’s heart, yearning to speak Her and our debt of 
gratitude to the Prince whom we have lost, has urged Her to disclose. 
Yes—tearfully we read ; and in the earnest fulness of Her avowal, we do 
homage to the conjugal and deep-rooted tenderness flourishing with life, 
surviving death, cherished beyond the grave ;—to the clear and lofty 
perception of a character that blended the graces of genius and good- 
ness with the strength of intellect and the dignity of virtue ;—to the sore- 
suppressed ery of anguish for the husband, friend, companion, counsellor ;— 

*<«‘Tho Principal Speeches and Addresses of His Royal Highness the Prince 


Consort, with an Introduction giving some Outline of his Character.” London, 
John Murray, 1862. 
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to the sorrow of the soul that the world may reverentially regard, but 
that the eye of the All-merciful only can fathom ;—to the mark of a cleft 
and broken heart bleeding from its inmost recesses, and never to be made 
whole in this life ; to the proof of a valiant spirit that, with its armour 
crushed, faints not on the road, but nobly persevering, moves forward in 
calmness, in fortitude, in faith, looking beyond this world, yet not un- 
mindful of the “duty and labour” of the day whose “burden and heat” 
shall be borne unto the even-tide. 

The following stanzas date from January 1860: they were written, 
in the night-watches, by one in pain and sickness, and were sent, over- 
sea, to a noble nature in the anguish of bereavement. Sympathetic chords 
will strike the ear: and perhaps words of consolation, intended to speak 
comfort to one of the many thousands of Her subjects whose sorrow is 
kindred to that of Her Majesty, will not be deemed importunate at 
this season of sad and solemn recollections. 

May “the loyal attachment and sympathy of Her people,” “with 
God’s blessing,” bring to the widowed Queen of England—our beloved and 
gracious Sovereign, whatever strength and solace it is theirs to impart ! 
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EuizaAbetH SHERIDAN CAREY. 
Dec. 18, 1862. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
TO ONE IN BEREAVEMENT. 
Not dead but gone—and to that better land, 
The home appointed for the ransom’d soul, 
Where moves the Saviour ’midst His spotless band ; 
Where tears are dried ; and broken hearts made whole. 
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Not dead but gone—favour’d of heav’n and call’d, 
To wade through Jordan while it yet was day : 
In manhood’s noon-tide splendour disenthrall’d 
Of carth’s dull fetters and poor mask of clay. 


Not dead—but gone—and gone before to wait 
And watch, O pure, O lovéd One, for thee, 
Clothed in an angel’s glory, at the gate 

That opens wide on blessed Eternity. 


Faint not—nor fear. Thy “bright and guiding star” 
Hath not gone down in death’s eclipsing gloom : 
Behold ! in the clear firmament afar, 
It shines upon thee, bright beyond the tomb. 
%In “darken’d days,” of these may few be thine! 
And “in much sorrow,” with unclouding ray, 
srighter and brighter still that star shall shine, 
A light ordain’d to cheer thee on thy way. 
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Bear then thy cross: shed not one bootless tear— 
He is not dead, mark well! but gone before, 

Yet a brief while and true hearts, sever’d here, 

In joy shall meet to part in grief no more. 


In the chaste tabernacle of thy heart, 

Conserve sweet mem’ries of thy vanish’d friend, 
Amidst things holy; set from change apart, 
And saved from all corruption to the end : 
Sacred reliquia! not of forms of clay, 

The soul’s frail garment used and cast aside ; 
The hues that dazzle, fade and fleet away, 

In dust rebuking earth’s insensate pride. 





His soaring thoughts, suspiria of the soul ; 

His words of peace ; his creed of perfect love ;— 
His deeds, calm confirmation of the whole ; 

His life—his genius—given to God above : 


The brightness and the beauty of that face 

Radiant with light from heav’n reflected there, 

And fraught with that supreme and angel grace 
Which none but eyes that greet tam Lamp may wear. 


Sweet as the fragrance of the wounded nard, 
Pure as the lily—bright as morning’s ray, 

His mem’ry- thus, thy loyal truth shall guard— 
A joy—a glory— mightier day by day. 


Not dead but gone before !—O healing thought, 
Not dead—but freed from care and pain and strife : 
Not dead—bvt with celestial beauty fraught : 

Not dead—but instinct with eternal life ! 


Weep not: rejoice: and gazing on that star, 
Move steadfast on, a pilgrim firm in hope 
? o ? 
; Who hears the sound of angels’ harps afar 
And sees Heaven’s gates of pearl* at evening ope. 
o 


But in the hours when nature mourns aloud 
And the piere’d heart exhales one anguish’d cry, 
Leave to Our Fatuer, all ; and, prostrate bow’d, 
Fiat voluntas tua! meekly sigh : 


Sweet then the chalice ; sweet the proffer’d gall ; 
Light the dread cross and dear the wounding thorns, 
For faith gives strength ; hope lifts the frowning pall ; 
And love the bitter sacrifice adorns. 

Jan. 1860 E. 8. C. 


* Revelation xxi, 21, ‘ 
















QUACK-QUACK! 


BY CUTHBERT BEDE. 


Durie the past month of December I have being staying with a very 
particular friend at his pretty country Rectory ; and each morning, as 
the letter-bag was opened, and the young avalanche of envelopes was 
showered upon the breakfast-table, I have been surprised to see the large 
number of printed circulars addressed to the Rector by the quack-quack 
tribe of advertisers. Although my friend can boast of a tolerably wide 
circle of correspondents, yet, for one private letter in his post-bag, there 
seemed to be two public ones. The Rector partly attributed this to the 
Christmas season—a time of year when the quack-quacks fly abroad in 
dense masses, and trumpet forth their own merits with as powerful and 
strident a note as though they were Trumpeting Geese ; but, he explained 
that the flight of the quack-quacks, although most apparent at Christimas 
was, yet by no means fitful or confined to one season, but was tolerably 
well sustained throughout the year. Any way, it was evident that, so 
far as they were concerned, the Christmas holidays had now set in with 
their accustomed severity, and that the complements (if not compliments) 
of the season included several brace of quack-quacks. 

Surely, the true Darwinian “struggle for existence’ must be that 
agonising contest for public support, to which so many tradesman devote 
their advertising energies. Has any Bidder, on behalf of these bidders 
for popularity, ever calculated the sums of money that must be annually 
expended by advertisers on the one item of postage-stamps, and, from 
those returns, drawn up a statistical scale of the benefits conferred rela- 
tively (1) to the Government, (2) the public, (3) and the advertisers? Only 
consider the number and extraordinary varicty of the’ documents thus 
sent through the post by speculative tradesmen, to every individual whose 
address is to be found in any publication, whether it be County Directory 
or Clergy List. I leave out of all calculation the trade notices in news- 
papers, periodicals, and books, and speak only of those that are printed 
for postal transit. And though I by no means wish to assert that they 
are so many falsehoods, or shams—and though I am free to confess that 
it is the nature of the duck to ery quack-quack, and that when he issues 
that note he is only doing his duty in his own particular sphere of life— 
yet, T cannot but help recognising this ery as the leading note in that 


chorus of self-praise which these decoy-ducks sustain with such persistent 
iteration. As I look upon the great majority of letters that are showered 
upon my friend the Rector’s breakfast table, there seems to me, erectis 
auribus, to issue from them the ery of Quack-qrack. Expressed in the 
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vernacular of the tavern waiter, I daresay the cry would resolve itself into 
the words “ Give your orders, gents !” 

Not one such order has ever been given by the Rector ; who tells me, 
that he has never, at any time, purchased anything from any one of these 
persons who, year after year, continue to send him: their “ Price List” 
and printed documents. Yet they evidently think, that, as constant drop- 
ping will wear a stone, so, their repeated cries of quack-quack will sooner 
or later strike the ears of my reverend friend, and lead him to bestow a 
favourable attention to their statements. “Perhaps they will, and per- 
haps they won't, hoop-de-dooden-do!” as said that intellectual nigger 
song which once caught the ears of society, by a similarly persistent 
iteration of two or three words, which, for any inherent sense or meaning, 
might just as well have been quack-quack, or Do you double-up your 
perambulators, or Use Harper Twelvetrees’ Bug-powders, or Don’t beat 
your carpets, or Look to your legs,—or anything else, as Hoop-de-dooden- 
do. Yet, although people agreed with Sir Charles Coldstream—as, in his 
criticism on the crater of Vesuvius, that, after all, there was nothing in 
it—Hoop-de-dooden-do made a fortune. And I daresay that many quack- 
quacks hope to do the same: Shaver, for example, with his Ambrosial 
Curling Fluid; Messrs. Aaron and Son, with their Sixteen-shilling 
Reversible Trousers ; and Veneer and Co., with their Telescopic Dining- 
tables at Microscopic prices. These individuals would not be at the 
expense of addressing all the Rectors and Vicars in the Clergy List, if 
they were not satisfied in their own minds that their decoy-ducks would, 
on the whole, be successful. Which, indeed they must be; or such an 
expensive game would not be played so constantly, so universally, and 
so persistently. But in my friend’s case, their efforts are all in vain, 
their postage stamps are thrown away, and their cries of quack-quack only 
excite a smile either of pity or derision. 

Is their anything to smile at, I wonder, in this omniwm-gatherum 
heap of quack-quack circulars tilted out of my friend’s waste-paper basket ? 
Let us look through them before Mary the house-maid comes on the 
morrow, and has her weekly haul for fire-lighting purposes. Tteducing 
the heap to smaller plots, and classifying them with something like 
method, we find them resolved into the following divisions. 

I. Imprimis. Wine Circulars! of which, “more, anon!” as the his 
torical novelists say. 

II. Tailors—clerical, of course. Their “cassock vests” particularly 
recommended ; also their “ stuff stand collar vests ;” also their “ improved 
clerical coat,” which “can be worn either by itself or with another coat”— 
though, wherein lies this peculiarity, we are unable to see. It is satis- 
factory to think that the cloth is “specially dyed for clerical use ;” and, 
therefore, we need not wonder that the clergy, as a body, should be 
known as “the cloth,” since their external appearance, has thus been 
made, by the dyer’s craft, to symbolize their profession. These Schneide- 
rian circulars are usually ornamented by woodcuts of, what my friend’s 

















































QUACK -QUACK! 
BY CUTHBERT BEDE. 


Durine the past month of December I have being staying with a very 
particular friend at his pretty country Rectory ; and each morning, as 
the letter-bag was opened, and the young avalanche of envelopes was 
showered upon the breakfast-table, I have been surprised to see the large 
number of printed circulars addressed to the Rector by the quack-quack 
tribe of advertisers. Although my friend can boast of a tolerably wide 
circle of correspondents, yet, for one private letter in his post-bag, there 
seemed to be two public ones. The Rector partly attributed this to the 
Christmas season—a time of year when the quack-quacks fly abroad in 
dense masses, and trumpet forth their own merits with as powerful and 
strident a note as though they were Trumpeting Geese ; but, he explained 
that the flight of the quack-quacks, although most apparent at Christmas 
was, yet by no means fitful or confined to one season, but was tolerably 
well sustained throughout the year. Any way, it was evident that, so 
fur as they were concerned, the Christmas holidays had now set in with 
their accustomed severity, and that the complements (if not compliments) 
of the season included several brace of quack-quacks. 

Surely, the true Darwinian “struggle for existence” must be that 
agonising contest for public support, to which so many tradesman devote 
their advertising energies. Has any Bidder, on behalf of these bidders 
for popularity, ever calculated the sums of money that must be annually 
expended by advertisers on the one item of postage-stamps, and, from 
those returns, drawn up a statistical scale of the benefits conferred rela- 
tively (1) to the Government, (2) the public, (3) and the advertisers? Only 
consider the number and extraordinary varicty of the’ documents thus 
sent through the post by speculative tradesmen, to every individual whose 
address is to be found in any publication, whether it be County Directory 
or Clergy List. I leave out of all calculation the trade notices in news- 
papers, periodicals, and books, and speak only of those that are printed 
for postal transit. And though I by no means wish to assert that they 
are so many falsehoods, or shams—and though I am free to confess that 
it is the nature of the duck to ery quack-quack, and that when he issues 
that note he is only doing his duty in his own particular sphere of life— 
yet, IT cannot but help recognising this ery as the leading note in that 
chorus of self-praise which these decoy-ducks sustain with such persistent 
iteration. As I look upon the great majority of letters that are showered 
upon my friend the Rector’s breakfast table, there seems to me, erectis 
auribus, to issue from them the ery of Quack-qrack. Expressed in the 
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vernacular of the tavern waiter, I daresay the cry would resolve itself into 
the words “ Give your orders, gents !” 

Not one such order has ever been given by the Rector ; who tells me, 
that he has never, at any time, purchased anything from any one of these 
persons who, year after year, continue to send him their “ Price List” 
and printed documents. Yet they evidently think, that, as constant drop- 
ping will wear a stone, so, their repeated cries of quack-quack will sooner 
or later strike the ears of my reverend friend, and lead him to bestow a 
favourable attention to their statements. “ Perhaps they will, and per- 
haps they won’t, hoop-de-dooden-do!” as said that intellectual nigger 
song which once caught the ears of society, by a similarly persistent 
iteration of two or three words, which, for any inherent sense or meaning, 
might just as well have been quack-quack, or Do you double-up your 
perambulators, or Use Harper Twelvetrees’ Bug-powders, or Don’t beat 
your carpets, or Look to your legs,—or anything else, as Hoop-de-dooden- 
do. Yet, although people agreed with Sir Charles Coldstream—as, in his 
criticism on the crater of Vesuvius, that, after all, there was nothing in 
it—Hoop-de-dooden-do made a fortune. And I daresay that many quack- 
quacks hope to do the same: Shaver, for example, with his Ambrosial 
Curling Fluid; Messrs. Aaron and Son, with their Sixteen-shilling 
Reversible Trousers ; and Veneer and Co., with their Telescopic Dining- 
tables at Microscopic prices. These individuals would not be at the 
expense of addressing all the Rectors and Vicars in the Clergy List, if 
they were not satisfied in their own minds that their decoy-ducks would, 
on the whole, be successful. Which, indeed they must be; or such an 
expensive game would not be played so constantly, so universally, and 
so persistently. But in my friend’s case, their efforts are all in vain, 
their postage stamps are thrown away, and their cries of quack-quack only 
excite a smile either of pity or derision. 

Is their anything to smile at, I wonder, in this omnium-gatherum 
heap of quack-quack circulars tilted out of my friend’s waste-paper basket ? 
Let us look through them before Mary the house-maid comes on the 
morrow, and has her weekly haul for fire-lighting purposes. Reducing 
the heap to smaller plots, and classifying them with something like 
method, we find them resolved into the following divisions. 

I. Imprimis. Wine Circulars! of which, “more, anon!” as the his- 
torical novelists say. 

II. Tailors—clerical, of course. Their “cassock vests” particularly 
recommended ; also their “ stuff stand collar vests ;” also their “improved 
clerical coat,” which “can be worn either by itself or with another coat”— 
though, wherein lies this peculiarity, we are unable to see. It is satis- 
factory to think that the cloth is “specially dyed for clerical use ;” and, 
therefore, we need not wonder that the clergy, as a body, should be 
known as “the cloth,” since their external appearance, has thus been 
made, by the dyer’s craft, to symbolize their profession. These Schneide- 
rian circulars are usually ornamented by woodcuts of, what my friend’s 
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’ airing the various fashions of black- 
’ while one of their brethren 


little girl calls, “pretty parsons, 
milled doeskins,” and “ super-black frocks ;’ 
with arm uplifted, in pugilistic attitude, is scored over with lines and 
figures “to aid self-measurement.” 

11. Hatters. I had often wondered at the phrase “mad as a hatter ;” 
and had intended to refer the subject to Notes and Queries for elucidation. 
But, it is row needless to do so. The phrase must have originated from 
the evident insanity of the advertising hatters, who imagine (for example) 
that my friend will send 186 miles to them for his new chapeau, when he 
can purchase one, quite as good and reasonable in price, at the nearest town. 

IV. Assurance and Insurance Companies—too numerous to particularize. 

V. Hymn-books. Ditto, ditto. A new one every six months. 

VI. Foreign loan and lottery societies. My friend is far too old a bird 
ever to have been caught with such worthless chaff: and yet, here comes 
to him their latest “dodge.” It is a long letter to say, that though 
my friend has been hitherto unsuccessful in the annual Hombiiggen dis- 
tribution of three millions of francs (guaranted by the Emperor, Bomba 
the First), yet that he (the writer) had such perfect faith in his (my 
friend’s) good luck, that he had been moved, by an uncontrollable im- 
pulse, to forward him an assignation note for an eight pound share, 
which would entitle him to the one-tenth of a prize in the the forth- 
coming distribution ; and that, so convinced was he (the writer) that his 
(my friend’s) number would turn up a prize, that he would allow him to 
have the £8 assignation for the sum of five pounds; and, when the 
prize was won, would only claim a small percentage for his trouble and 
mediation. Such, in brief, is the letter; and, as it is lithographed, 
duplicates of it have probably found their way to many hundreds, to- 
gether with the flimsy document, for which, if it is detained or not re- 
turned, five pounds of good English momey will have to be paid. For- 
tunately, the Rector had not thrown it into the fire or the waste-paper 
basket, without having first glanced at it ; or, the penalty of five pounds 
must have been paid for his rashness. As it is, he carefully repacks all 
the papers, and sends them back to their issuer, with this curt note : 
“T return the worthless pieces of paper, including the assignation, whose 
first syllable would correctly express the character of the person who 
accepted your unasked for documents.” But, after all, the Rector is a 
loser of sixpence by the transaction; since he is obliged to pay the 
postage to that continental city from whence the expensive “assignation” 
has been sent to him. Yet, he repays himself with sixpenny-worth of 
consolation, in not having been decoyed by this foreign quack-quack. 

VIL. Wholesale tea-dealers, who curiously wish for peace with China, 
in order that its gunpowder may be let out; and who send a list of 
goods, with a sliding scale of prices and epithets, from “ 3s. 4d—recom- 
mended,” to “6s, 6d.—the very finest that can be imported ;” and a 
jostling of “Young Hyson” with “Old Bohea” that is somewhat con- 
fusing to far-from-grocer minds, 
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VIII. Hotel companies. This is a somewhat new feature among the 
quack-quacks. The circulars are adorned with elaborate engravings of 
far more elaborate edifices, which look terribly imposing, whatever their 
future charges may be. It is also to be observed, that the companies are 
always “limited,” but that their professions, and the hotel accommoda- 
tions, are quite the reverse. 

IX. Other Limited Liability companies. It was only the other day 
that Punch showed up one of these quack-quacks, whose proposed field 
of operations was in Western Africa. But, here is another, though a 
somewhat similar one, whose projected sphere of usefulness is to be in 
Western Australia, and whose authors now send to my friend a circular, 
specially lithographed for the clergy, in which they make a great palaver 
about commerce and Christianity going hand in hand, but ground their 
chief arguments on clerical support on the presumed fact that an invest- 
ment in their undertaking will produce a return of—was it 7, or 10, or 
25, or 50 per cent? no matter ; for one figure would, I suspect, be quite as 
correct, eventually, as another. Quack-quacks deal with figures as jug- 
glers do with balls ; and my friend deals with this particular circular, as he 
deals with many another that offends him—he shies it into the fire. Here 
too, is a mining-share circular ; and a Cork carpet company circular ; and 
a slate-quarrying circular; and one on the Great Brandicherri Railroad 
from Sugaradam to Bellyahbad, with the report of Mr. Spider, the Com- 
pany’s eminent C.E.; and another on the Golconda Diamond-mine and 
Dock Company, with a large map, lithographed in colours, showing how 
the cars-full of diamonds will be brought ten miles on tram-roads, and 
seventy miles by rail, to the spacious new dock to be built by the Com- 
pany, and from thence transmitted, by the Company’s fast sailing, copper- 
bottomed, clipper-built ships, to the European markets. All very fine, 
very pretty, and very promising! and I wonder if we shall ever hear any 
more of them than quack-quack ! 

X. Various effusions in rhyme—drawn up in that form, apparently, that 


they may escape the charge of being prosy. The Rector pronounces them 


to be emanations from local tradesmen, and expresses himself considerably 
annoyed that the chemist and druggist of his post-town should so per- 
tinaciously, and in such an altogether uncalled-for way, inform him that 
he is “sowing broadcast the seeds of wind in the stomach, indigestion, 
and wide-wasting biliousness,” and “suffering from giddiness, heart-burn, 
disturbed sleep, colic, ague, dropsy, gout, palpitation of the heart, 
erisypelas, skin disease, lumbago, tic-doloreux, scurvy,” and fifty other 
compiaints ; or that if he is not at present suffering from this catalogue 
of ills, they will soon fall upon him, or his “ wife, child, father, mother, 
brother, sister, neighbour, or friend,” unless timely prevented by taking a 
box of Page Woodcock’s celebrated wind pills, price 1s. 1}d., etc. ; which 
pills are further recommended to the Rector’s notice in a song which 
might be warbled to the accompaniment of an AZolian harp in the Temple 
of the Winds. 
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‘* Health is a rosy maiden, 
That revels in fun and flowers, 
And always blossom-laden, 
Laughs out in the darkest hours. 
Then quick her friendship be making, 
And banish dyspeptic ills ! 
You may do so by daily taking 
Page Woodcock’s famed wind pills !” 
The Rector makes a dismal face at the thought of such a daily task ; 
and, shying the paper into the fire, reads another poem by Carraways, the 
tea-dealer ; but, it is severely practical in its nature, and does not soar 
above the low level of the shop-window. 


‘* Look at the trade of Carraways, 
Their thriving business view ; 
They do a trade because they keep 
To what you'd have them do. 

Are not their articles the best, 
And what you'd have them be? 
Yes, we can strongly recommend 
Their coffee and their tea. : 
Were better samples ever bought 
Than theirs—see list below ; 
Are cheaper teas and coffees sold ¢ 


7? 


We boldly answer— No! 


And so on through ten verses. But, the next poem that the Rector 
reads begins in so imaginative a strain, that I have not the least idea 
upon what earthly fact the advertising muse will suddenly alight ; but, 
1 incline to think that it will be reversible trousers. The Rector reads, 
and I listen as to an enigma: 
‘¢ There is a power to make each hour 
As blest as Heaven design’d it, 
Nor need we roam afar from home, 
Though we may sigh to find it. 
We oft destroy our present joy 
By future hopes, and praise them ; 
While flowers as sweet bloom at our feet, 
If we would stoop to raise them.” 
(“ Now for the answer to the enigma!” I say to myself. “ Reversible 
trousers! for a thousand !”) 
‘¢ What are these powers to bless our hours, 
Whene’er our spirits lack, oh? 
These powers combined you all may find 
In Smokez’s famed tobacco ! 
My stars and stripes! just try his pipes ! 
Of meerschaum, briar, or clay, sirs ! 
Whoever tries, will patronize 
His shop from day to day, sirs |” 
Of course, as soon as I heard the “lack, oh!” of the second line, I knew 
that: my guess was wrong, and that, as a previous poem was devoted 
to Wind, so this was dedicated to Smoke. When, therefore, the Rector 
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commences another poem which has Garibaldi for its theme, I make no 
rash attempts at a guess whether or no the Liberator of Italy will merge 
into Camomile Pills, or old Doctor Jacob Townsend’s Sarsaparilla. 
‘¢ Three cheers for Garibaldi, 
The valiant and the brave ! 
Whose glorious name and well-earned fame 
Has spread o’er land and wave ! 
The heart of each true Englishman 
Will answer to the cry ; 
Three cheers for Garibaldi 
Whose fame shall never dic ! 


Three cheers, too, for J. Giblett, 
That butcher of renown ; 

He sells the very best of meat, 
And cheapest in the town. 

Then shout for Garibaldi ! 
And raise another cry, 

For our famed townsman, Giblett, 
Whose fame shall never die.” 

“‘Here are several others of a similar kind,” said the Rector; “but 
I think this last is sufficient to prove that the advertising muse may 
demoralize herself usque ad nauseam. Garibaldi and Giblett! ohe, jam 
satis! we will put them in the fire, and turn to some other types of the 
quack-quack tribe. There are some parliamentary-looking specimens of 
a kind continually forwarded to country Rectors, who would mightily 
astonish their agricultural flock by laying before them the two sides of 
the question, as over-stated by the partisans of either side, and leaving 
them to make up their minds whether the ‘ For’ or ‘ Against’ papers ought 
to be signed.” 

XI. Petitions for marriage with a deceased wife’s grandmother; with 
list for signatures, and tract showing the wisdom and lawfulness of the 
course, and its beneficial tendency to the community at large. 

XII. Petitions against marriage with a deceased wife’s grandmother ; 
with list for signatures, and tract showing the wickedness and illegality 
of the course, and its pernicious effect on the community at large. 

XIII. A lithographed request for twelve postage stamps, wherewith 
to endow an Incumbency in a Peel district. 

XIV. A printed request for twelve postage stamps wherewith to 
build a church in a poor parish. 

XV. A lithographed demand—fortified by texts—for a postage 
stamp, wherewith to establish a decent widow, with ten children, in a 
respectable business. 

XVI. Downright begging letter—cleverly lithographed—stating 
that the writer is in the last stage of consumption, and that his wife 
has just been confined with twins. N.B.—Every available article of 
clothing and furniture long since disposed of ; and nothing in the house 
but a distress for rent from a merciless landlord. 
XVII, And so on, and so forth, et cetera, etc. 
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Which brings me back to my Jmprimis starting-point—the qttack- 


quack circulars from wine-dealers. 


“Surely,” said the Rector, “these 


people must imagine that one of the chief recreations of a country 
parson is to order sample cases, or small hampers, of their fruity port, 


or old-fashioned, dry, nutty sherry ! 


Happily, the Porson days of 


parsons have passed away; but it would seem as though the three- 
bottle reputation of the port-wine parson of the old school still lingered, 
and was a hereditary tradition in the wine trade; or else, why should 
these wine companies think it worth their while to lithograph confi- 


dential letters commencing “ Reverend Sir,’ 


? 


and send copies to those 


whose names and addresses are to be found in the Clergy List? Here 


are some of their latest specimens. 


The first, as you will see, takes its 


text from the American War, and is slightly incoherent in its grammar : 


“one—have been compelled,” etc. 


“ November 28th, 1862. 


“Rey. Sir,—One of our first Firms, engaged largely in exporting 


Spanish wines to South America, have been compelled, by the continu- 
ance of the blockade, to force sales of an extensive batch of sherries at 
ruinous prices. Some few butts of these 1 have secured on speculation, 
with the intention of bottling the lot in our well-known Imperial bottles, 
and selling them for cash at a fair commission on their cost. If requir- 
ing sherry, you will now have a rare opportunity of buying a selected 
vintage wine, shipped by a Cadiz House of reputation, at a marvellously 
low price, viz., 30s. per dozen, bottles included.” 

“As the bottles cost two shillings a dozen,” said the Rector, “this 
choice wine is offered to me at two and fourpence a bottle. Perhaps you 
would like to join me in a butt?” 

“ And make ourselves butts for vinous wits! thank you,” I reply ; 
“but, when I take medicine, I prefer to call it by its right name.” 


“Here is another specimen,’ 


? 


said the Rector ! 


“¢Rev. Sir,—Respect- 


fully assuming that you are not indifferent to an advantageous offer of old 
bottled wines, and having before had this pleasure, I beg to inform you!’ 
ete. The fellow does not specify what the pleasure is, or whether it be- 
longs to him or to me ; but, we know that when the wine is in, the wit 
is out ; so we need not be surprised at his wits being out wool-gathering. 
Here is a third specimen, written by a highly imaginative wine-dealer, who 


has evidently mistaken his trade. 


He must have been meant for a writer 


of fiction. ‘Rev. Sir,—On one of our firm going yesterday morning into a 
disused cellar, now required for our extensive alterations and additions, 
judge of his surprise on finding two butts of the famous port, Comet 


vintage, whose existence had been forgotten. 
once to remove them, for the alterations mentioned, we hasten to apprise 
you that we have bottled off this small quantity, and that if you take 
advantage of a very early reply, you have now an opportunity of pos- 


sessing one of the finest wines at a fabulously low price, the crust of 


And so on. You see that, elated by 


which entirely falls when removed.’ 


As it was necessary at 
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his discovery, and desirous to communicate its benefits to his fellow- 
creatures, he forthwith lithographs his hastily-written letter, and im- 
mediately posts it to his ‘immediate friends,’ as the fellow has the 
impertinence to call us; for you will see, in a postscript, he says: 
‘Instead of throwing the above into our general stock, we have liberally 
reserved it for our immediate friends.’ And yet, I never gave these 
people an order! Then, look at this other circular: ‘We would call 
the particular attention of the clergy to our Etna, at 17s. (a strong wine, 
with a good deal of the flavour and astringency of a very rough, dry 
port), and to our blended ports at 17s. and 19s. per dozen, as wines very 
suitable for sick clubs.’ Suitable! in what way? Do you think that 
when any of my poor people are ill, and when I know, either with or 
without the doctor’s word, that a glass of generous port wine will assist 
in making them better, do you think I palm off Etna or blended ports 
upon their unsophisticated minds and stomachs? No, indeed! if they 
were in vigorous health they might perhaps take a glass of Etna, and 
survive it ; but, when they ave sick and need wine, I give them of the 
best in my cellar—where, I promise you, you will not find any seventeen 
shilling port. If a man can’t afford to give his healthy friend or sick 
neighbour, a wholesome wine, he had better abstain from giving him any ; 
and, if he can’t put proper foreign wines on his table, let him be content 
with home-made cowslip and gooseberry.” 

The Rector’s indignation at being supposed capable of giving this so- 
called wine to his sick poor, gets the mastery over his feelings, and he 
scrabbles up all the wine-trade circulars, and shies them into the blazing 
fire. As he does so, I ery “ Quack-quack !” and quote Ingoldsby— 

“* Reflect—’tis a fact beyond question, 
That grapes, when they’re spelt with an i, 
Promote anything else but digestion.” 

“T should like to make these Quack-quack traders drink their own 
cheap wines, even as certain chimneys are compelled to consume their 
own smoke. But what a pretty little almanack for the New Year !” 

“Yes,” said the Rector, “ these wine-dealers send me so many annual 
gifts in the shape of almanacks, that I could well nigh supply my 
parishioners with copies: only, unfortunately, their little calendars are 
so replete with vinous information, that if I distributed them to my 
people, it might cast a serious imputation on my principles and habits. 
So, as you see, with all their coloured bravery of bunches of grapes and 
vine-leaves, they are consigned to the waste-paper basket and fire.” 

“Tf Saint’s Days were marked in these vinous calendars,” [ observed, 
“T suppose that a preference would be given to such names as St. Julien, 
St. Emilion, St. Estephe, and St. Peray. Yet if these traders needed a 
familiar rallying cry to embody their principles and proclaint their business 
I think I could supply them with something pithy and to the purpose,” 
“What?” said the Rector. 
“ Quack-quack !” I replied. 
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A FAREWELL TO THE OLD YEAR. 


BY J. C. TILDESLEY. 


Farewet, old year! a thousand times, farewell ! 

The hour draws nigh, I hear the night winds blow, 
I hear afar, the deep voiced minster bell 

Toll solemnly, and slow. 


How deathlike is the scene! how good a time, 
While earth lies buried in the shades of night— 

To take, amid this mournful midnight chime, 
Thine everlasting flight ! 


Thou camest pure and spotless, fresh from God, 
- Thy stainless page a hidden mystery ; 
Now thou art burden’d with a weary load, 
A dark world’s history ! 


Ah! little reck’d we at thy opening ray, 

Thou had’st in store for us such weal and woe: 
’Tis well the page unfolded day by day, 

’Tis well, we did not know! 


What joy and sorrow, hope and glad surprise, 
What love and hate thou broughtest for us all 

We scorned thee once, but now with tearful eyes, 
We see thy funeral pall! ; 


How like the world, to scorn thee and abuse thee 
When thou had’st time and place with us to dwell, 
And love thee only when we have to lose thee 
When we must sa}, Farewell ! 


Farewell! farewell.! these bells in one short hour 
Will spread a new year’s praise from shore to shore, 

And thou with all thy pomp, and pride, and power, 
Shalt greet us nevermore ! 
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OUR “SIX-HUNDRED-THOUSAND.” 


PART THE THIRD.* 


THE MARRIAGE QUESTION. WOMAN’S MEANS OF SELF-SUPPORT IN 
ENGLAND: WHAT THEY ARE, 


—_—- 


In our second paper concerning THE SURPLUS WOMEN of England, we 
put the question— 


‘‘CAN THEY MARRY AND STAY AT HOME?” 


To the manly heart and benevolent mind of the Rev. Charles Kingsley 
it did evidently appear that when women were expected to provide for 
themselves, to pioneer their own way through life and unaccompanied 
travel forward over the stony high-ways and thorny by-paths of this 
world, women were not in their right place ‘and a harder fate was forced 
on them than that intended by “ nature.” 

Certainly He who fashioned His creatures and in His wisdom and 
mercy assigned to them the faculties necessary for their enjoyment of 
being, designed neither injustice nor cruelty : neither exacts that which 
the creature of His bounty has not, nor will suffer the talent giveh tu be 
laid up in a napkin with impunity. But, in spite of the Preacher, in 
spite of the Gospel—in spite of the example of our divine Lord and 
Saviour and of the laws given to the Prophet amidst the thunders and 
the lightnings on Mount Sinai, the sons of Adam have degenerated ; and 
it is not in the nineteenth century, in the age of progress and of ultra- 
civilisation, that the tendency to wander still farther from the light is less 
apparent than in the days of our predecessors. 

The love of Mammon and the love of self prevail over-much in the 
hearts of the men of our time. . 

Whether it was or was not intended—whether it be right or wrong 
—whether it reflects most on the man or on the woman, we pause not to 
inquire ; but the fact is patent to the world,—the women of our days 
cannot all marry, nor can those who do, feel that, in becoming wives, they 
have but to nurse their children and to bake the bread at hume, which 
their husbands earn abroad. “In 1851, out of six millions of adult 
women, three millions laboured for their own subsistence, and of these 
three two millions were married.” 

Matters have not improved with us since the Census of 1851: our 

“For the first and second papers of this series, vide ‘‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, 
and The Thistle,” Nov. and Dec. 1862. 
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surplus women in that year numbered 500,000; in 1861, they had risen 
to 573,500; and, according to the Rev. W. Garrett, they may be now 
calculated at “six-hundred-thousand.” The exodus of men goes on in- 
creasing; women are left, behind ; mothers, wives, daughters, sisters, are 
told to “ wait”— ; 

‘¢ There’s a good time coming !” 
If they weary, the most courageous of them emigrate on their own ac- 
count ; and the most promising, those blessed with youth, health, strength 
and good character are, from time to time, shipped off in “batches” by 
the Guardians of the poor, to take their chance of employment in the 
new settlements and colonies. Of the dangers and disappointments that 
beset them on their passage out and await them on their arrival in their 
strange “homes,” letters in the daily papers and the leaders which 
supplement them, admonish the public ; and that Miss Rye should deem 
it necessary to accompany her last “batch” of female emigrants composed 
of young women from the rural and manufacturing districts, with a 
sprinkling of the educated or “governess” class, is an eloquent proof 
that the eye of the Superior is needed lest ill should happen. To this 
portion of our subject, we will in its proper place pay the required atten- 
tion—“ female emigration” being the latest remedy proposed for female 
destitution. Here it is sufficient to mark the fact that Family EMIGRATION 
is not the wise and wholesome rule which now governs men and women 
in leaving their native land and going forth to plant new homes in a 
distant and stranger soil, often far from the protection of the laws, the 
restraints of civilized life and the sacred influences of public worship in 
the house of God. 

Again we repeat it, for it is needful to do so: the men go; for the 
greater number, honest, well meaning, cheerful, full of hope,—the women 
bid them “good-bye!” snatch a last fond embrace, flutter their bits of 
handkerchiefs after them, and when tears blind them and they can see no 
more but in vision a wild waste of waters, sit down to sob till the heart 
nigh bursts, or sorrowfully turn homewards to that which they feel to he 
no longer—home. 

Surely the Rev. Charles Kingsley in the tender and chivalrous gene- 
rosity of his good, great, and manly heart, forgot to look beyond the 
happy homes where the husband bears the heat and burden of the day, 
and the wife, encircled by her smiling children, dispenses happiness around 
her—makes him blest and them worthy of being grouped with those 
lambs of the flock of whom the Redeemer said “of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” 


Marriage is not the panacea for the woes of woman ; it does not guar- 
antee to her a home and a protector; it may not promise her that she 
shall not want fuel, meat, and raiment ; nor can it secure to her perhaps 
fair and delicate hands that they shall not become red and coarse with 
hard work,—to her woman’s heart that it shall not be troubled with a 
thousand sordid and cruel cares,—to her woman’s brain that it shall not 
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be sore-tried and taxed to meet the exigencies of the day and “keep the 
wolf from the door.” 

Very hard it is to dig out the New Zealand flax: down, down into 
the soil it dives with its fibrous, tenacious, spreading and ever-clinging 
roots, and many a day’s toil in vain has to be counted, many and many 
a renewed effort to be made before the agriculturist triumphs over the 
enemy of his wheat crops: so with a prejudice, “an impression,” a 
doctrine, ancient therefore deep-rooted and venerable,—it is hard work to 
remove it. 

That marriage is a provision for a woman’s life is the fixed idea of 
this as of each former age. To marry your daughter, dear reader, is “to 
settle” her: so it is phrased. Yet the Bible makes frequent reference 
to the widow; pleads for her as the helpless; and denounces God’s 
wrath on her oppressor. And never was there a time when the port 


of matrimony was a less secure haven for the help-mate of man than 
the present. 


Why ? 

The sons are Jess provident than their sires: if the whole truth be 
stated, the daughters less given to domestic economy than their most 
excellent mothers. 

If we would influence men of sanguine temperament and generous 
character—men who feel towards women as did the knights of old when 
they went forth to honour and defend the sex,—we must endeavour to 
prove to them by facts rather than by argument, that the world is 
changed since the days of Adam and King Arthur ; that it is cold, stern, 
work-a-day, counting every man, woman, and child as “a hand,” numbered 
and lettered, “A:1;”B:2;”C:3;” and so on through all the letters 
of the alphabet and all the figures of the nuyeration-table ; and that 
neither sex nor age is considered in the vast generalizing system with 
which political economy, steam and machinery have made us unhappily 
too familiar. 

When such warm-hearted advocates of “ Our six-hundred-thousand” 
as Professor Kingsley and his brother disciples can be brought to set 
aside the ideal and to recognise the facts as they are, the good for which 
we strive will be greatly advanced: it will be seen and admitted, that 
besides women of choice or compulsion, single, there are wives unsup- 
ported by their husbands—widows with no settlement—daughters with- 
out bread. 

At home, under the skies of dear and “merrie England”—abroad— 
off in “the Far West,” at “the mines,” “the bush,” “the diggings’—in 
India, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the Cape,—no matter where, 
what the latitude, or the climate,—the destitution and helplessness of 
woman, when unfitted to maintain herself by brain or hand, by the ex- 
ercise of her intellectual power, her moral qualities, or her manual labour, 
meets the eye of even the most stupid and unreflecting. 

It is to ameliorate this condition ; to do away with this lamentable 
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inability, to save our sisters from not only want and sorrow, but from sin 
and shame, that we invite the thoughtful attention of the reader in a 
series of papers not written with a view to please, and not calculated to 
attract any but the grave and earnest, the courageous and charitable, who 
do not shrink from the contemplation of evils nor content themselves with 
a barren recognition of the fact that such evils do exist. 

It is not to pause, look on and pass by, shrugging the shoulders, 
casting up the eyes and uttering a word of surprise ; it is not to sit down, 
wringing the hands and crying out, “ Alas, what can be done !” nor is it 
to create a “sensation”—the grand object of too many of to-day—that we 
solicit the men and women of England to occupy themselves with the 
difficulties of the unprovided of “ our six-hundred-thousand ;” and still 
less is it to present a series of pictures exaggerated in form and colour, 
and untruthful in character and design, that the writer volunteers to be 
the show-woman of the piece—the chorus of the tragedy. 

Women are the only duly qualified exponents of a situation that 
presses painfully and perilously upon thousands of their sex. Men, even 
the most unselfish, cannot do justice to it, because in the hurry and ex- 
citement, the occupations and anxieties of their career, they either over- 
look or ignore the question. If the evil come not immediately home to 
some dear lamb of his fold ; if it appear to him utterly unlikely, or “sure” 
to be provided against by “an early marriage,” “a good match,” or “a 
handsome legacy,” the certainty is that many a liberal-minded man, a 
loyal husband and a loving father, will pooh! pooh! the idea of giving 
to females a trade or profession, preceded by the regular training and 
necessary discipline, that will enable them to take the staff into their own 
hands when otherwise they must fall for want of help—to continue his 
business when a husband dies, or is disabled by sickness, or deserts his 
family—and to ensure a home and education to the children that call 
them mother. 

That men have not hitherto thought seriously, if at all, upon the com- 
plete revolution that has taken place since the time when, somehow or 
another, they of the stronger sex esteemed it their duty and made it their 
pride to sustain them of the weaker, is no doubt in part attributable to 
the circumstance that, until very lately, women were with us content to 
stake all on marriage, looking to that grand lottery for everything that 
this life was to afford them—happiness, home, fire, food, clothing, com- 
panionship, and immunity from all but domestic cares. Else, failing to 
find a suitor, or making the not-impossible discovery that the matrimonial 
prize was something worse than a blank, that they have uncomplainingly 
resigned themselves to the misery of toadyism, the martyrdom of tuition, 
or the lingering death inflicted upon its slave by the needle. It is true— 
pity that it should be so—that in this country, until very recently, the 
women who suffer most from the errors of their training, have lacked the 
power, the courage, or the disposition to make head against the evil and 
to bring their cause, and that of their husbands and their children, before 
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the tribunal of the world. It is perhaps equally true—and equally pity 
that it should be—their more fortunate sisters, those lifted by birth, rank 
and riches above the ordinary chances of adversity, have failed to apply 
themselves in the only true direction to the mitigation—if not removal— 
of the mischief. 

But day is breaking: the silver light of dawn is streaking the dark 
clouds: and, to drop metaphor, peculiarly distasteful to prosaic minds, 
and perhaps uncalled for in debating a stern practical question, the truth 
is beginning to force its way; the justice of woman’s claim to a more 
judicious culture and profitable exercise of her faculties than hitherto 
deemed requisite, is partially admitted; and the urgent necessity of 
permitting her to enter the field of employment unfettered by any 
restrictions not imposed by religion or sound morals, is daily becoming 
more apparent to serious minds. Women, not ashamed of the views that 
they advocate, nor afraid to plead for themselves and their sisters, have 
nobly pioneered the way in which, ere long, men will be found to follow 
them : to these pure-hearted apostles belongs the honour of the initiative ; 
to others the satisfaction of enlisting beneath the banner, and of tendering 
their services in a cause not more that of the one sex than of the other. 
Occasionally we detect a sneer; are saluted with a laugh; hear a 
peevish “psha!” or come upon a blunt complaint, sometimes droll and 
sometimes ill-tempered, that “women with their rights and privileges, 
their wrongs and miseries, are claiming too much of the public attention— 
occupying too large a corner of the world’s platform.” We are un- 
moved ; neither the mirth nor the petulance alarms us for the success 
of our mission. Opposition was to be expected: and the errors which 
have produced the present crippled and helpless condition of our “ surplus 
women,” could not be recognised, confessed, and abjured ina day : neither 
in a day could their consequences be repaired. 

Courage !—to ENDURE and to PERSEVERE is heroic: in a Christian 
cause, sublime. 

Strong, and rejoicing in that sympathy which THE Queen of this 
mighty realm has deigned to express with a gracious effusion that 
heightens the value of a priceless testimony, we may disregard the diffi- 
culties in our way: the obstinacy of prejudice; the apathy of indiffer- 
ence ; the bitterness of jealousy ; let us hope—nay, assure ourselves that 
all will yield to time, patience, perseverance, and good faith. On behalf 
of our clients we must endeavour to kindle a sister’s burning zeal in the 
hearts of those of our countrywomen whose sky is ever bright, and whose 
home is blest, who are rich, powerful, and beloved, earnest to do good, 
and ever prompt in the works of mercy: We will address ourselves to 
their fathers, their husbands, and their brothers—to those who regard 
women not as constituting an “interesting sex,”* but as a moiety of the 
human race, the mothers and the sisters of men, sharing the sorrows and 


* Style de la Régence, revived by an accomplished writer in a leading Conservative 
London journal, Deceraber 1862. 
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the ills of humanity ; and very certainly in the scheme of eternal justice, 
entitled to an equal participation in its joys. 

But can we convince them that it is their duty to help—their interest 
to save “the friendless,” who may otherwise be the “the fallen ?” 

Perhaps. 

For the numberless women in this country, as elsewhere, dependent 
upon their own efforts for food, raiment, and shelter, there are in England 
so few employments that a huge amount of hunger, cold, misery, and crime 
is day and night for ever accumulating in the modern Babylon, and 
surging up in the provinces. 

Many are the honest resources of a female compelled to be her own 
bread-winner on the Continent. In Holland, Belgium, and France, she 
may learn a handicraft, apply herself to a profession, become clerk, 
sashier, copyist, trader, shopkeeper, anything, in short, for which she 
is fitted and disposed by education, talent, ability, and inclination. “Our 
volatile neighbours,” as we are pleased to entitle the intellectual, brilliant, 
and chivalrous French, throw open the field of honourable employment 
to all. Frenchwomen do not starve ; do not despairingly compete with 
each other for a sow and the day’s dole ; do zat commit suicide for want 
of bread ; need not sin that they may live. 

How is it in England—that proud, prosperous, and Christian 
country ? 

A man dies; his widow is penniless, his daughter without a home. 
To what can they apply themselves in their extremity? how provide for 
the day and the morrew—the weeks, and months, and years that they 
may have to journey alone—wtterly alone—over the flinty and barren 
highways of this world ¢ ; 

“To what? why, bless me!” cries a good, fat, bald-headed, quiet- 
tempered, well-to-do John Bull, dropping our Magazine and pushing up 
his gold spectacles ; “why, bless me! I never thought of that, poor things ! 
Mrs. B., my dear, what could you and Anna-Jemima turn to for a living, 
if you were a widow and she an orphan ?” 

“Mr. B.!” exclaims the lady, and, if her eye chide, her voice falters. 

“No, but Polly dear! only supposing—” 

“Supposing what never can be, Mr. B., what never will—and never 
shall—and never must !” vehemently utters the fond and devoted wife 
and mother; “shut that book, do! What stupid notions to put into 
one’s head!” . 

Mr. B. obeys; he picks up the Magazine and deposits it very care- 
fully on the Times, for he loves his Sovereign with all the loyalty of a 

Briton, honours the symbols of Her triple Kingdom, and doffs his beaver 
to “The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle.” He pulls the decanter 
to him, pours out “another” glass of port, connoisseurly peers at the 
“ Bee’s-wing,” sips the wine slowly, gazes into the fire, and, after a stare 
of perplexity, throws a silk handkerchief over his bald head, folds his 
palms and, leaning back in his easy-chair, resigns himself to a quiet nap. 
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But Mrs. B. has become thoughtful; her cheek is not quite so 
glowing, her brow a little troubled: she too watches the bright coals ; 
then looks at her portly and full-fed husband ; then at the oil-picture of 
Anna-Jemima seated on a bank, drest in white, with a pink sash round 
her baby-waist and a pet lamb at her pudgy feet ; then at the carte-de- 
visite on the mantel-shelf, where the same young lady is seen, whole 
length, in all the dignity of her teens and the amplitude of her crinoline ; 
finally back into the merry fire. Mrs. B. sighs : 

“Ah! dear child! if it was to be—and she that can do nothing for 
herself nor me! What to turn to? good gracious !” 

And the question haunts her as it does many and many a helpless, 
care-wrung woman, young and old, and as it will continue to haunt its 
victim until the change for which we are all labouring, be brought about 
and the wide field of employment be thrown open to females. 

“ Companion to a lady’—“ Housekeeper to a gentleman” —“ Governess 
in a family’—“Nurse to an invalid”’—“ Milliner’—“ Dressmaker”— 
“ Shopwoman.” 

To the lower depths of desolation in which we shall find the de- 
serted wife, Ann Pickering, the shirt-maker, whose famished infant drops 
down and expires in its mother’s presence—and struck with pity see the 
stiffened form of Edith Loner, the starved and worn-out charwoman, 
stretched lifeless on the floor of her “clean but poverty-stricken room,” 
with “a quarter-of-an-ounce of tea” in her poor, dead hand—to these 
tragic abysses of destitution we need not here descend. But of the high 
and lucrative appointments and callings that the advertising columns of 
the Times set before them, and for each of which there are perhaps never 
less than five hundred eager and trembling candidates ; of these high 
and lucrative employments wHIcH, we ask, are they to choose—those 
friendless and helpless creatures, the widow and the daughter of an 
Englishman whose death has deprived them of support ? 

*‘ Companion” —“ Governess”—“ Young lady for a show-room.” 

ONE—TWO—THREE chances for subsistence, and FIVE HUNDRED ap- 
plicants for each situation. Very certainly “they manage these things 
better in France.” 

Mrs. B. once more looks fixedly at the purpling face of her worthy 
spouse : she turns very red—then very pale. 

Poor Anna-Jemima ! 

And 7 the reformation that we seek be not wrought and speedily, 
alas! for ye of “OUR SIX-HUNDRED-THOUSAND” who, while the wind 
howls and the sleet falls, and the stormy clouds fleet scowling by, stand 
penniless alone, blown hither and thither in your helplessness, looking to 
the horizon for the light that is far departing ! 

Alas! for ye of our “Two mituions,”* who, burdened with the cares 
of maternity, environed by little ones deprived of a father’s protection, 

*The two millions of married women in this country who work to support 
themselves, 
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and raising their hands to you for all,—ye who often weak, sick, sorrowful, 
in pain and in peril, face “the wide, wide world,” striving to be both 
father and mother to the children for whom ye seek bread from the 
charity of man, and, God help ye! not infrequently find—a stone. 

But patience, patience, dear Sisters: the day is breaking: and “ De 
gran corazon es el sufrir.” 


Dec. 1862. 


The fourth paper on “ Our Six-zunprep-THOusAND,” will appear 
(D.V.) in “ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle,” for February. | 
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WOMAN IN DAILY LIFE: OR SHADOWS ON 
EVERY HILL-SIDE. 


BY MRS. HARRIET M. CAREY. 





(Continued from Page 148.) 


CHAPTER IV. 
WARM-HEARTED NED. 
*¢ They that with joy lit up the hall, 
And filled with glee the hearth 
Alas ! for love if thou wert all 


And nought beyond this earth 
Mrs. HEMANS. 


” 


Tr was at Mrs. Trelawny’s that Violet first made the acquaintance of 
the neighbourhood. They had hardly been a month at Trentville before 
the Trelawnys called. Mrs. Trelawny and Rosey drove over in their 
little pony carriage and invited them to spend a few days at their place, 
Cumberford, to meet Violet’s connections, Lady Vere and her daughter 
Julia, who were coming to them on a visit. It was a bright sunny day 
when Frank and Violet stepped into the basket carriage, that had been 
Capt. Conyers’ wedding gift to his brother, and to see their first start in 
which, he himself had walked over from Cumberford, where he also was 
staying for the shooting. Glad, joyous Ned Conyers—light-hearted Ned 
Conyers, loving to all—open-handed generous Ned Conyers, who could 
fail to love and admire and trust in you! He was younger than Frank, 
and had always been a pet brother to him. Bright, laughing blue eyes, 
that seemed to twinkle merrily and not to be born for grief or sorrow— 
eyes that looked you full in the face, as if to challenge you to blame or 
shame their owner—thick curly brown hair parted in the middle with such 
awave in it. Ned was always singing in the lightness of his heart ; directly 
he was in the house you knew it, by his merry minstrelsy, up-stairs and 
down-stairs, in and out. His brother dearly loved him, and to Violet 
herself he was scarcely less dear ; he seemed so simple, so boyishly light- 
hearted, that she looked upon him as far younger than he really was, and 
easily adopted him as a brother and an own brother too. He had a heart, 
and a good heart though it was a light one. Four years after his mother’s 
death he could never speak of her without tears. But while we are de- 
scribing him, gleeful Ned Conyers is singing away in his dressing-room, 
and Frank stands chafing at the pony’s head. 

, . ¥Come, Ned, we shall be late ; what is that fellow doing ?” 
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“ And must I leave thee, leave thee, paradise,” sung Ned’s voice as he 
swung himself down stairs into the carriage: “ a nice little trap enough, 
ch! Frank—are you all right, Violet: there, stupid fellow, Frank, he’s 
never tucked you in with the horse cloth—I say we'll go it, drive along 
the road like mad, and do for some of the Parson’s youthful parishioners. 
Come in with you, Frank—what a fidget that fellow is—can’t you let the 
harness alone,” as the reverend gentleman stood with bent brows rubbing 
some imperceptible scratch in the bearing rein. 

“Well Ned,” said Violet, as they set off, “so Julia Vere is there, 
how do you get on?” 

“Wheugh” whistled Ned, “I’ve been busier getting on with the par- 
tridges. I say, Frank, old Repton’s an awful shot ; he can’t shut his eye, 
and while he’s trying hard to get it to close properly, the covey’s off.” 

“Well, but,” persisted Violet, “is Julia looking pretty? who is she 
flirting with—what is she doing ?” 

“Oh! don’t question me as to young ladies’ looks; for the doing and 
flirting they go pretty well together, for she was winding a skein of silk 
held by Lord Snelgrove when I left. Frank, that Snelgrove’s a fellow I 
detest ; I don’t often take an aversion, but that fellow ’s a poor, mean- 
spirited creature, afraid to mount a horse or handle a gun—a man whose 
word I wouldn't hesitate to disbelieve, and who hasn’t spirit enough to 
resent my doing so.” 

“But stop, here’s the post-boy, halloa! I’ve got the key—there 
you are Violet,” unlocking the bag and giving her three letters. 

“It’s from your sister Lucy, Frank,” said Violet, as she opened it 
and proceeded to read ; 

“ Dearest VioLET,—I should have written to you before, but I have 
been in such trouble about Arthur. There is a step just purchasable in 
his regiment that would give him his full coloneley at once, and bring 
him home to us from that hot, tiresome Malta. It would give us an 
increase of pay that would ensure the boy’s education, which falls rather 
hard upon us just now ; and I’ve been trying in vain to raise the money. 
Loan society upon loan sdciety have I gone to, and sick to death am I 
of the hard, sharp manner of the clerks, the hopeless work of hunting 
up sureties and getting promissory notes rejected with contempt. To-day 
I am weary in spirit and body ; I must give up striving. Arthur must 
remain a major, and we must struggle on as best we can.” 

“Steady there,” cried Ned, taking the reins out of Frank’s hand and 
turning the pony down a lane that led to the station. 

*“ What’s the matter, Ned?” said Frank. 

“Half after three,” replied Ned ; “I can be in town and look up old 
Dryport, our agent, by seven, and we'll have all settled for Wright’s 
coloneley to-morrow—I’m off,” springing out of the carriage as they 

reached the station: “good-bye, old fellow—good-bye, Violet,” and he 
disappeared. 


“What a noble fellow Ned is,” said Frank, as they drove slowly 
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along after the loss of their merry companion. ‘Now he’ll go and 
advance all that money without any interest, for he said to me one day ; 
‘Frank, I should be ashamed of myself to take interest from a brother. 
Heaven has given me far more than I deserve, so it is my duty as well 
as pleasure to share it with those that are less fortunate.’ He és a trump ;” 
and the tears came into the reverend Frank’s eyes ; for he had a trick, this 
soft-hearted, noble-minded Frank, of gathering holy water in his eyes to 
baptize every high and lofty deed of which he heard. 

“Yes, Frank darling, he has a good heart—almost, not quite, dear, 
but almost as good as your’s; but I am so sorry he’s gone to-day, 1 had 
so set my heart on seeing how things went on with him and Julia Vere.” 

‘What a little matchmaker you are, Violet !” 

“Of course I am, I'm too happy myself not to want to sce everybody 
else married !” 

Violet fancied—or was it fancy—that a shade, a very dark shade, came 
over Julia Vere’s face that evening when they assembled in the drawing- 
room and there was no Ned Conyers. 

“ My brother desired me to apologize to you,” said Frank to Mrs. 
Trelawny ; “he has gone to town to attend to some business for my 
brother-in-law, Major Wright, who is in Malta.” 

“Ah! we shall owe Major Wright quite a grudge for robbing us of 
Capt. Conyers. What a treat his music is; it is rare to find a man’s 
voice with such soft, liquid notes in it.” 

“He inherits it from my father,” said Mr. Conyers; “he sang with 
almost all a woman’s softness.” 

“Everybody loves Capt. Conyers,” said Mrs. Trelawny, as she turned 
away to receive some other visitors, 

“Yes, everybody loves Capt. Conyers,” said Mr. Reynolds, sotto voce, 
to Miss Repton, who sat next him, “ but above all, Miss Vere, I think !” 

“Then she may leave off loving him, I think, for it will never be 
returned ; he spoke of her himself to my cousin and called her ‘last 
year’s hack,’ and said nothing would ever tempt him to marry a woman 
who had been perpetually offered to every elegible parti by her mother. 
Oh! Capt. Conyers detests and despises Julia Vere, I assure you !” 

The speaker's tones rang clearly and distinctly, and they reached Julia 
Vere who stood far nearer than she imagined, concealed by a deep crimson 
curtain, behind which she had just stepped, ostensibly to see the effect 
of moonlight on the park, but really to veil the angry, bitter disappoint- 
ment which she felt at Ned’s absence. Julia was a girl of impetuous 
feelings and strong passions. She was capable of doing anything in the 
moment of moody anger to revenge herself. And now, as she heard 
Lydia Repton’s carelessly-cruel remarks, the blood tingled at her heart 
with an angry disdain that made her face pale with wrath. She felt she 
absolutely hated Ned Conyers, and would give worlds to revenge herself 
on him, to show she cared nought for him, that there were others that 
valued what he despised. Despised / the thought was gall and wormwood 
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to Julia’s haughty heart. Her eye flashed as Violet approached her, and 
she answered her so coldly and even rudely that Violet, all courteous as 
she was, was roused to something like indignation, and feeling it was 
not fitting for Frank’s wife to be treated with rudeness she quietly 
walked away and joined another group. Mr. Stanley took Violet into 
dinner and charmed she was with him; though very deaf, he was very 
agreeable, and so young-looking that she could not realize that the 
pleasing, lady-like girl opposite her was his daughter but imagined it 
must be his wife. They talked of repairs of Rectory houses ; of Belgium, 
where Mr. Stanley had tarried awhile; of Normandy, where his boys 
were at school ; of French literary men, of whom he knew many ; and 
of German literature, with which, through his daughters, he was very 
conversant. The conversation never flagged; and Violet was charmed 
when he said he hoped soon to drive over to Trentville and call upon 
her. Mr. Trelawny was her other neighbour, and: hearing them discuss 
foreign affairs, chimed in very pleasantly with some anecdotes of his 
rambling life : 

“Did my wife ever tell you, Mrs. Conyers, what a pretty Swiss 
legend we have in our family. We-hired a chateau for the summer 
months on the lake of Zurich, and the pilgrims, en route to Einsiedler, 
used to throng through. One old crone begged for charity of my wife 
and boys, as they were rambling along the dusty road that borders the 
lake one evening, promising, in return for their alms, a fair-haired 
daughter with blue eyes. My wife soon found a pretty little Swiss 
piece for her, and she walked off well contented ; and Rosey there is the 
result. Of course, the boys nick-name her the ‘Black Virgin,’ a title that 
greatly offends her !” 

“You have only one daughter, I think,” said Violet. 

“Yes, only one, and very precious she is, as you may imagine ; I feel 
quite greedy about her sometimes, I assure you. I don’t like the having 
one of anything, it is a painful pleasure. Now, there’s Thurlow, down 
there ; his every hope is centred on that pale-faced boy of his, and, after 
all, I don’t believe he’ll live.” 

The evening passed away rapidly to all but Julia Vere: to her it 
seemed moving on leaden wings. Her heart was sick within her, and 
every pulse seemed to burst with indignant pride. She avoided Violet, 
who, for her part, engaged in a ¢éte-d-téte with Adelaide Stanley, whom 
she liked better and better every minute; a ¢éte-d-téte, at least, until 
Colonel Vere appeared, for after that there was no more Adelaide for 
Violet or for anybody else. Charades were to be the order of the day on 
the morrow ; and many were the laughing discussions as to the disposal 
of characters, dresses, etc. etc. Mrs. Mundane, the lowly-born widow of 
the Honourable Frederick Mundane, was especially anxious her daughter 

should play a prominent and well selected part. 

“T shouldn't think,” said the little fat, black-eyed woman, to Mrs. 
Trelawny, with an attempt at dignity; “I sheuldn’t think of allowing 
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Laura to act unless it was guite among friends; in fact, her uncle, her 
dear papa’s brother, Lord Woodley, would be quite annoyed if I did so.” 

“Not quite as much annoyed as he was at her dear papa’s marriage,” 
said Colonel Vere, in an aside, to Miss Stanley, who laughed. 

“‘ What a wicked, satirical man you are. I’m sure, she’s a good little 
woman enough.” : 

“T hate her because she will spar so at poor Lady Travers, who, if 
she has little old-fashioned, affected ways, is still a born and bred lady 
and worth a hundred of her. Just listen now to the discussion going on 
between them.” 

“Yes!” said Mrs. Mundane, “ yes, it was acted so the night we went 
with a party to the Haymarket. Did you ever go there, Lady ‘Travers ; 
it’s a capital theatre and the stalls are so cheap?” 

“But is it quite comme il faut, dear Mrs. Mundane, to go to the 
stalls? One never likes the feeling, don’t you think, of going to the 
opera in London except you have a box of your own or some friend 
lends you one.” 

“Oh!” rejoined Mrs. Mundane, “if you wait for such nonsense as 
that you may never go, I am sure. Highly connected as my dear 
husband was, all his relations were as particular as anybody. (Laura—in 
an aside—I will not have you talking to young Stanley ; can’t you sit 
down by me or go over and look at Mrs. Trelawny’s embroidery?) You 
really ought to go to the Haymarket or let Ellen go with us some night.” 

“Thank you, you're very good; but I don’t feel equal to it, and I 
would rather Ellen remained with me.” 

“Oh ! if you don’t choose me to chaperon her, [’ve done ; I meant it 
kindly.” 

“Yes! I am sure you did; but, thank you, [ think not just at 
present ;” and the conversation broke up, Mrs. Mundane declaring to her 
next neighbour that Lady Travers was the very silliest woman she had 
ever had the pleasure to meet with—an affected, absurd, extravagant little 
coquette, who couldn’t forget she had been a spoilt heiress—she’d no 
patience with her for her part! and Lady Travers, on her side, observing 
to her neighbour : 

“T do like Mrs. Mundane, though she does speak sharply sometimes ; 
but I am sure she is a kind-hearted woman in reality, and I was so fond 
of some relations of her husband’s that I feel quite an interest in her.” 

“And she feels an interest in you apparently,” said deaf Mr. Stanley, 
“for she gives you as much good advice as my wife’s brothers do me / 
And I daresay you pay it as much attention!” he added, laughing. 

The evening, as I before said, passed away. Adelaide Stanley talked 
merrily to Colonel Vere; Lady Vere and Lady Travers discussed the 
affairs of last season and speculated on the coming one. The Miss 
Thurlows formed a friendship with’ Caroline Heimweh, discussed German 
literature and astonished her with their knowledge of the dead languages, 


admired Lenan, marvelled at Uhland, and informed her they had read 
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through and thoroughly digested Gervinus’s seven volumes on Shakes- 
peare. Mr. Thurlow, who always hovered about his girls, joined in the 
conversation, while Mrs. Penthold sat by and shivered at her recollec- 
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tions of the German tongue and the German land. Frank Conyers, 
Mr. Stanley, and Mr. Penthold discussed church matters, wherein they 
differed enough to make the discussion very animated, not to say warm ; 
Ellen Travers and Laura Mundane helped Mrs. Trelawny to choose charade : 
characters ; while Gracey Reynolds, sitting all apart on a low ottoman by 
the side of Violet, poured into her sympathizing ear the story of her first 






sorrow. 
CHAPTER V. 
THE STORM OF PASSION. 
“‘ Can these delights that wait her now i 
Call up no sunshine on her brow, 
Nor silent from her brain apart i 
As if e’er now she felt at heart 
The chill of her approaching doom, r 
She sits all lonely in her gloom i 
As a pale angel of the grave !” : 
Moore. 
The evening came to a close, as all evenings do, sooner or later, and 
Julia Vere sat alone in her dressing-room. The night was stormy, and the } 
wild gusts sobbing among the trees seemed to emulate the wild gusts of ] 
passion sobbing in her heart. Black, angry revenge was the predominant 1 
feeling ; she was content to be miserable herself, if she could only make 1 
Captain Conyers wretched ; and it gave her heart a triumphant throb 
to think that she had so encouraged tame little Lord Snelgrove this ‘ 
evening that a proposal would be the unfailing result in the morning: ‘ 
for despising him as she did, she-could not fail to see he admired her. ‘ 
All night Julia tossed from side to side, or slept but to dream that from d 
a burning ship, to which Snelgrove had fastened her, she was springing ” 
into Ned’s arms, only to sink with him into the bottomless abyss of < 
waves, while fiendish faces mouthed and grinned at her beneath. Julia Yy 
had no mother’s ear into which to pour her tale of angry sorrow, no 
light-hearted sister to laugh the cloud away that had overshadowed her Ny 
heart, and to place Ned Conyers’ image clear as ever there again, lit once ‘a 
more by the ray of affectionate confidence. Morning dawned, and 
morning broke, and, with the first breakfast bell, Lady Vere herself lit 
entered her room, an open letter in her hand. J 
“Julia, child, here’s a proposal from Lord Snelgrove—magnificent pr 
settlements he offers. Of course you accept ; you will be married at once, “, 
as soon as the settlements are finished. I’ve promised Richard to go for an 


a summer yachting cruise with him and winter at Palermo, and I can’t 
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be burthened with a grown up, unmarried gin; so the deed must be 
done at once.” 

“Mamma,” began Julia, the fresh morning light having a little dis- 
persed the thick vapour of spleen that shrouded her soul in the evening : 
“ Mamma, isn’t it too sudden? I had rather think about it. I know as 
yet little of Lord Snelgrove.” 

“Nonsense, let me have no young lady missish nonsense. Married 
you must be, and married at once ; and let me tell you, to quicken your 
movements in that direction, that your father’s affairs are so fearfully 
embarrassed that he has positively declared that if you are not married 
within two months to some man of fortune, who will take you portion- 
less, you must return to your convent at Malines, and spend the rest of 
your existence among the good dames de Marie in their pleasure- 
grounds.” 

“Mother, I cannot be made a barter of—better the convent.” 

“Yes, truly, better the convent!” replied Lady Vere mockingly ; 
“better tell the world at once that you are eperdument épris with Capt. 
Conyers, who doesn’t care a feather’s tip for you ; better tell Capt. Conyers 
so himself, and assure him that, love-lorn damsel as you are, you will 
retreat from the cruelty of his disdain to the arms of the pious sister- 
hood, like a second Hildegunda. I’m ashamed of you, Julia. Ned 
Conyers said in my hearing (he didn’t know I was there ntti he 
would never marry you !” 

Oh! Lady Vere, truth, truth! Little do you know the fatal influence 
that one falsehood of your’s will have on your daughter’s future life— 
little do you imagine the hideous train of evils that raise their demon- 
like heads, invoked by that falsehood, and chuckle with delight as they 
point to their future prey. 

Julia laughed an almost fiendish laugh and smiled a ghastly smile. 
“Capt. Conyers needn’t trouble himself about refusing me. I wouldn’t 
marry him if there was no other man in the world. Yes, mamma, yes,” 
and she spoke fast and thick, “yes, I will accept Lord Snelgrove—yes, 
at once. Oh, glorious! what a splendid place Harley is; I shall fill it 
with visitors: night and day mirth and merriment shall go on in its 
walls ; and as for hearts, we'll crush them if they dare intrude there! 
Yes! I will accept him, his jewels, his wealth, his rank.” 

“Then come, at once, Julia; I have invited him to meet me, with 
Mrs. Trelawny’s permission, in the library, where we shall be free from 
intruders ; come at once.” 

Julia went. Lord Snelgrove was there to meet her ; his mean, pitiful 
little face lit by a flush of triumph, as the magnificent, regally’ beautiful 
Julia sailed into the room and permitted him to clasp her hand and 
print a kiss upon her cheek. “By Jove!” thought little Snelgrove, 
“she’s a rare creature, and she’ll do the honours capital at Snell Grove, 
and receive the visitors, and settle the affairs, and save me all the 
trouble.” Now the Right Honourable the Viscount Snelgrove was not 
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only a British Peer, but the lineal descendant of a British commoner, a 
highly respectable cheesemonger and butterman in Cheapside, one John 
Snell, at your service, who never gave credit and was a rara avis at jotting 
up accounts, and who died in his own station of life, bequeathing unto 
his son, Robert Snell, the sum of one million. Robert Snell, who inherited 
the pore de famille’s property without his avarice, and whose ambition 
soared above civic honours, brought himself and his million into play 
west of Temple Bar ; took a house in Belgrave Square ; married a poor 
Peer’s daughter ; sent his son to college ; bought him a seat in Parlia- 
ment when old enough ; laid out some of the butter money for armorial 
bearings—a cord proper on a field of vert d’orée—crest, tame boar, com- 
monly termed a pig—motto, “TI churn :” and thus started in life, the son 
went in for liberal principles, brought his father’s wealth and his mother’s 
connections to bear upon his career, altered the cab tariff, improved the 
nose-bags of omnibus horses, and achieved a peerage, taking the title of 
Snelgrove in compliment to his paternal parent’s property, so called in 
the county of Hants ; and his son and heir now figured in those erudite 
pages, so dear to aristocratical eyes—the red emblazoned peerage as— 

“Snelgrove (Viscount), Baron Nor. Wilts. Snell; of Snell Grove, 
succeeded his father as second Viscount, June 1844. 

“This family is of Saxon origin. Yuoth Snell was first herdsman to 
Yarle Cedric, a distant relation of the Atheling. They remained in 
seclusion in their native Cheshire till about the fourteenth century, when 
we find a Snell holding the post of principal jester at Court. He fell into 
disgrace, and losing his life under painful circumstances, from the pressure 
of a cord on the nerve of the throat, he died and was succeeded by his 
son, John Snell, who supplied the metropolis with dog’s meat. After the 
lapse of some centuries we come to John Snell, Esquire, the owner of 
Park Hill Manor farm and 1181 Cheapside, London: who was succeeded 
by his son Robert, whe married, 12th March 1800, the Lady Louisa 
Harford 14th daughter of His Lordship the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Lavington, and had issue, with others—Fitz Harford Snell, an eminent 
Member of the House of Commons, celebrated for his energetic efforts in 
behalf of the improvement of cabmen’s horses’ nose-bags ; was created a 
Peer of the realm on the 14th of August 1824, by the title of Viscount 
Snelgrove and Baron Nor. Wilts. ‘The late Peer, who married the Hon- 
ourable Augusta Spendale, eldest daughter of the Earl of Nogoode, had 
with other issue the present Peer, Fitz-“Spendale Harfordson.” 

And it was in the outstretched hand of the effeminate, worthless 
descendant of the worthy butterman that Julia, in whose veins flowed all 
the blood of the De Veres, placed her's, in pledge of solemn union for weal, 
for woe. The little man was more bowing and more cringing than ever. 
There were no wild enthusiastic demonstrations of love ; no, he even looked 
rather shy and frightened at the bare idea of approaching his betrothed, 
and was evidently quite out of his element with her. He earnestly trusted 
she would never invite him to mount one of the Trelawny’s spirited 
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horses: for Julia was a glorious girl in the saddle, a fearless rider, 
whose face glowed with excitement and delight. She sat her horse like’ 
some female Centaur, part and parcel of each other; her eyes sparkled 
with mirth and happiness, and it did you good to see her on horseback : 
but Lord Snelgrove, even to mount a quiet pony was pain and grief to 
him ; he started if the creature did but neigh, and a curvet was positive 
agony. He hated all manly sports, didn’t seem at ease as a man among 
men, loved low society, and had a down look and shuffling manner. 
He was a slight, short, pale-faced individual—not bad looking, but 
effeminate to a fault—light hair carefully arranged, whiskers judiciously 
curled ; but whiskers or no whiskers, a born craven. Lady Vere was too 
well pleased that she had landed her prize ; anxious too like a skilful 
general to proclaim her victory, she lost no time in indulging in little 
maternal asides, diversified by smiles and sighs, first in one ear, then 
in another, of the matrons collected at Mrs. Trelawny’s. 

Everybody congratulated her. It was no business of anybody’s ; and 
if she was pleased, why so were they ; but some few shook their heads 
in private and talked of—‘“Dissipated young man; shocking private 
character, I believe. My husband saw him cut once at White’s by some 
one of influence—if it wasn’t for his rank and fortune no one would 
speak to him.” Among the disapprovers of the denowement was Violet. 
Her animated “Oh! Julia, I hope not,” was, however, crushed by 
Julia haughtily turning the conversation to the beanties of Lord Snel- 
grove’s place in Wales, containing in its grounds the very rock from 
whence the last Bard precipitated himself. It was late in the afternoon 
when Captain Conyers arrived from town, and he was eagerly welcomed 
by the coterie of ladies who were sipping their cup of post-prandial tea, 
and feeling considerably bored at the absence of the other sex in the 
shooting grounds or the “chase,” as our neighbours term both sports in- 
discriminately. Lady Vere and Julia were non est—they had taken the 
early train and gone up to town, on trousseau business intent, and were to 
return for the late dinner; and in the meanwhile the female heads and 
hearts were full of the engagement on the fapis; for woman loves 
marriage as naturally as a cat does a mouse, and can pounce upon an 
affaire de coeur when it is almost invisible to masculine eyes. 

“Well Capt. Conyers,” said Mrs. Mundane, “we are to have a wed- 
ding soon; Lord Snelgrove has declared himself, and Miss Vere is the 
happiest of the happy ; though I think she is much more taken up with 
her trousseau than her lover.” 

“ Yes,” said one of the Miss Thurlows ; “I asked her to-day what his 
Church principles were, and she started out of a brown study, fixed her 
great flashing eyes upon me, and said ‘ bright rose colour shot with green. 
She was thinking of the gown she should go away in. That’s the way 
with girls whose intellects are not cultivated. Papa says there is nothing 
like the dead languages to raise a woman’s mind.” 

“Yes,” chimed in her sister, “he was pleased with Livy when she 
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chose a Hebrew lexicon instead of lace flounces her last birth-day. J don’t 
envy Miss Vere, I’m sure; for do you know, Lady Travers (in a tone of 
great and concentrated horror), do you know he really was—Lord Snel- 
grove was turned back in his second examination at Oxford, and even 
obliged to leave and be sent somewhere else.” 

“Many clever men are plucked at Oxford,” said Violet ; “but that’s 
nothing to the point. I detest Lord Snelgrove, and I love Julia, and I’m 
grieved to the heart at the marriage.” 

“My dear Mrs. Conyers, how can you be so unconventional,” said 
Lydia Repton ; “it is a very good marriage, a beautiful estate, and a high 
position.” 

“She doesn’t marry the position, she doesn’t marry the estate,” said 
Violet. “Td rather have dry bread with the man I love than the richest 
banquet with any other. Your banker may fail, your house burn, your 
horses die, your jewels be lost;.but your husband, your own dear 
husband, he is a perpetual well-spring of delight to you, a never failing 
source of happiness.” 

* You're quite enthusiastic,” sneered Lydia. 

“ And, well I must say I shouldn’t wish my Laura to throw herself 
away on Lord Snelgrove,” said Mrs. Mundane who had been secretly 
dying to catch him and was now sore jaundiced in spitit by the dis- 
appointment. 

“ Suppose,” said gentle Lady Travers, “we hope for the best. She 
will make a beautiful bride ; and we may be sure that with all dear Lady 
Vere’s gout, all will be quite comme il faut on the occasion. I hope she 
will wear moire antique, it is guite the thing now.” 

“T beg your pardon, satin is coming in now in the higher circles. I 
ought to know, connected as I am through my dear husband ; but you 
always lay down the law, Lady Travers, in matters of dress, and really you 
are sometimes wrong.” 

Mrs. Mundane’s rude speech was treated as her rude speeches 
generally were by Lady Travers—heard in silence and unresented. 
In the meanwhile, Ned Conyers was rapidly talking and laughing with 
first one young lady, then another ; he was rather more flushed than usual 
perhaps, but nobody could guess for 4 moment that bright, lively Ned 
Conyers was the least disconcerted at Julia Vere’s approaching marriage. 
He sang glees with Adelaide Stanley and Mrs. Townshend, asked riddles 
of the Thurlows, and exhibited the Punch he had brought down to Miss 
Repton, who thought proper to quell his attentions by leaving the room : 
“because, my dear,” as she said afterwards to Adelaide, “ because, my dear, 
they made such a fuss about me in town this spring, that I became quite 
remarkable ; and it wont do for me to be conspicuous, or do anything 
other girls might do, my father wouldn’t like it.” 

“ And how have you arranged Major Wright’s business, Ned,” asked 
Violet when she could get a moment’s conversation with him. 

“Oh! that’s all square. Poor Lucy was nearly worried out of her 
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life ; ladies don’t understand business ; but I settled it all, and Wright’s 
a colonel, and no mistake. I say, Violet, why do you let Frank make 
such a guy of himself with that old hat? I’ve brought another down 
from town and a dress for you, and you're going to be sensible and accept 
them quickly, aint you?” . 

“Oh! Ned, Ned, how can you be so generous ; it is really too bad ; 
you are one of the best and the worst of brothers combined, and you 
make me exhaust myself in wishing for good things for you—good things 
that ve no power to get for you!” 

The dressing bell broke up the conclave, and all hurried off to the 
mysteries of the toilet ; Violet, to exhibit the hat to Frank, and the dress 
too: and I hardly know which he was most pleased to see, for he had just 
been saying Violet really ought to have a new gown, she looked quite 
shabby in that great house, among all the gay dresses, in her old lilac silk. 
Perhaps Frank’s chief attention was concentrated on the hat, trying it on 
before the glass, frowning, shaking his head, and indulging in all the 
various manceuvres of a hat-trying-on-seldom gentleman ; but he had 
interest to spare for the pretty fresh crossbar green and white silk—* how 
nice it will look with the white shawl Augustus sent you from India. A 
good fellow Ned is ; and the Wrights are all right, are they ?” 

“Yes,” said Violet, “here are a few lines from Lucy full of delight 
and gratitude ; but, oh! Frank, I am so sorry about Julia Vere. I am 
sure Ned feels it ; and only think, dearest, mustn’t it be dreadful to marry 
aman you don’t care about? Oh! and such an awful falsehood too, and 
breaking poor Ned’s heart.” 

“ My dear child, how you dorun on. In the first place, you don’t 
know that she doesn’t love Snelgrove ; and, secondly, you certainly don’t 
know whether Ned cares two straws for her.” 

“Oh! Tm sure of it, I’m sure of it.” 

“Then I am by no means sure; he doesn’t show any sorrow, does 
he ?” 

“No, but that’s the inherent pride of the Conyers’ nature. I’m sure 
if I’d refused you (catch me doing it though, darling!) you would have 
thanked me quite coolly and said you were very glad of it, and it was all a 
mistake. Oh! you are steeped in pride, you Conyers, that you are! but 
make haste down, I want to see the meeting. Ain’t you glad it isn’t us 
—me going to marry somebody else? Say you ave, now?” 

“ Very glad, darling ;” and the reverend Frank’s glance grew very 
tender, and it would have done any one good to see his wife slip her 
arm so comfortably within his and walk so happily down stairs together. 
Ned and Julia met: she, her brain all in a whirl with the excitement of 
the morning, was agitated—she gave him one earnest, doubting, heart- 
piercing glance ; but he bowed so coolly, shook hands so gaily, and con- 
gratulated her so easily, that pride came again to her aid and she turned 
to her little lover and took no more notice of Ned. After dinner Mrs. 
Trelawny informed her guests that the marriage would take place under 
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her roof in a fortnight, and she hoped that her party might not break up 
till after the ceremony. Mr. Conyers was to officiate ; Adelaide Stanley, 
Lydia Repton, Miss Thurlow, and Mrs. Trelawny’s one precious daughter 
were to be four of the bride’s maids ; the other four were chosen among 
his lordship’s relations, and one rejoiced in the name of Snell; and Ned 
Conyers, even Ned Conyers himself, was to be groomsman. 

Time passed on swiftly. Once Capt. Conyers stood with Julia on the 
stone steps, the horses were there ready to be mounted, and they two were 
the first down. Julia’s heart beat quickly : would he assist her to mount 
as he used to do; one look from him and she would have thrown little 
Snelgrove and his horses and jewels impetuously to the winds: but no. 
Ned said carelessly, “Snelgrove will be down in a minute, I suppose ; 
there’s his pony coming up—I hope it’s quiet. I must go and see black 
Jack fed ;” and carelessly whistling he passed off to the stables, leaving 
her, her heart throbbing with anger, to be placed on the saddle by the 
groom. 


(To be continued.) 








THE POWER OF WORDS. 


BY J. C. TILDESLEY. 


Tue cultivation of any power or talent we may possess ought rightly 
to be in proportion to the frequency of its use, the extent of its ad- 
vantages, and its congeniality to our tastes and aspirations. The disregard 
of this simple rule is without doubt the secret of many lamentable 
mistakes and miserable failures ; for, while admitting the power of per- 
severance to conquer difficulties, let us not overlook the theory of 
adaptation. Great men have succeeded not merely because of their 
talent, but because they employed it in its proper sphere. Had Tennyson 
devoted himself to oratory, or Adelina Patti to the stage, or Dickens to 
the law, the probability is that, although they had given equal energy 
to these mistaken avocations, as they have to their legitimate callings, 
they would never have risen to eminence and fame. Where there is a 
strong inbred predilection in favour of any particular pursuit, it is vain 
to attempt to turn the current in another channel. It is like trying to 
make water run up-hill or to accomplish any other feat opposed to natural 
law. Many a man fired by ambition has forsaken his proper sphere for 
a loftier and totally unsuitable position, and failure has been the natural 
result ; and, on the other hand, many a man possessed of talents sufficient 
to raise him high upon the social platform has been foolishly content to 
grovel in a lowly sphere, and to let his nobler powers grow wild and un- 
improved. It follows then, that next to the possession of talents—be 
they small or great—the most important thing is to discover which of 
them are likely to be most profitable, and to bestow upon such the greater 
amount of zeal and application. 

There are, however, many agencies of influence and power which 
enter into, and form a part of our daily existence, unconfined to men of 
particular tastes and talents, but universally diffused among humanity, 
the use of which must either be productive of weal or woe, and the cul- 
tivation and improvement of which is the duty of all. Such an one is 
the subject under consideration. Human nature cannot boast a greater 
power for good or ill than speech, and yet, strange to say, its influence, 
although generally acknowledged, is as generally disregarded. Without 
aspiring to the height of a philological survey, we simply propose a 
familiar view of the subject in its public and private aspect, in the hope 
that it may lead to a wider appreciation of the power, influence, and 
responsibility of words. 

Oratorical power is nowhere more strikingly displayed than in the 
British House of Commons, and it certainly requires more than ordinary 
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eloquence to make an impression upon that august, and yet withal, 
practical assembly. Poetic imagery and ethereal flights of fancy will not 
succeed there. Mr. Disraeli settled that fact for all time, when in his 
maiden speech he endeavoured to raise his hearers to the Empyrean, but 
only succeeded in exciting the hilarity of the house and the bewilder- 
ment of somnolent squires. But in no assembly is clear, lucid, earnest 
speech—the echo of conviction—better ‘received, or more thoroughly 
appreciated. When a speaker of influence rises, and touches upon sub- 
jects that lie near to the nation’s heart, he carries the house with him, 
and truest eloquence is manifest not merely in the words of the speaker 
but in the enthusiasm of his audience. It is characteristic of Parlia- 
mentary speakers that, as a rule, they feel what they say. There are few 
off-hand expressions, but they seem always sensible of the importance 
and responsibility of their utterances. As Bulwer Lytton observes, in 
Caxtoniana: “The orator has mentally surveyed as it were, at a distance, 
the loftiest heights of his argument, and when about to ascend to it, the 
awe of the attitude is felt.” It is this feeling which regulates the spirit 
of prudence and moderation for which dur National Assembly is so well 
renowned. It is related of Lord Brougham, that on leaving the house one 
evening, he met some ladies of his acquaintance who had come for the 
express purpose of hearing his Lordship. Seeing their evident disappoint- 
ment, he retraced his steps with a promise that their wish should be 
gratified. And he was as good as his word ; for in a short time he arose, 
to the surprise of the House, and critically reviewed what he considered 
the objectionable policy of the Government. His speech produced the 
greatest excitement ; the ministers were perplexed ; a report of his oration 
was transmitted in haste to the King, who passed a restless night in 
consequence ; and it caused considerable consternation in all the con- 
tinental cities. A worthy homage this to female charms, and an 
honoured tribute to the power of manly eloquence. 

Striking examples of the power of words, are furnished in the annals 
of our martial conflicts. In the heat and fury of the strife how often 
have despairing troops been inspired with fresh courage, by some well- 
known call to duty from the lips of their commander! When the flames 
of Trafalgar gleamed in the heavens, and the fortunes of England were 
quivering in the balance, what was it but the great voice of Nelson, 
echoing amid the roar of artillery, “ England expects every man to do his 
duty,” that filled the hearts of his brave seamen with new fire, turned the 
tide of conquest, and twined another wreath round Britain’s brow ? 

We shall not soon forget the power of words, as illustrated by Charles 
Dickens in his inimitable readings. One winters night the Wolver- 
hampton Exchange was filled to overflowing by a brilliant and enthusi- 
astic audience, among whom there seemed ‘the greatest anxiety to catch a 
first glimpse of the great author. All eyes were fixed upon the little door 
leading to the platform. At length it opened ; a middle-aged man in a 
white waistcoat appeared, and the hum of conversation was drowned in the 
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plaudits that greeted the new comer. ‘The latter, considerably astounded 
at his popularity (for it was only the hall keeper), quietly placed a glass 
of water on the reading desk and withdrew. The merriment elicited by 
the blunder had scarcely subsided, before the sparkling eye and pleasant 
countenance of Charles Dickens was distinguished among the groups 
who entered. The furore was extreme. A cloud of hats and handker- 
chiefs were waved, and the huzzas were deafening. Then all was still, 
and in a clear, distinct musical voice, the author commenced his task, 
Now, his audience was convulsed with laughter at “Old Scrooge,” and 
anon the plaintive story of “Tiny Tim,” drew tears from manly eyes. 
Never did a speaker hold his audience under more complete control, and 
never did two hours fly faster. We were not astonished to hear that, ona 
repetition of the same reading a few days afterwards at Brighton, a rich 
old miser, who happened to be present (having been. presented with a 
ticket), was so touched by the miseries of old ‘Scrooge,’ that he went and 
divided forthwith some thousand pounds among the various charities of 
his native town. 

The power of eloquence to sway a mass of people, has often been 
compared to the wind among the forest trees ; and truly the wind exercises 
no greater power over the fluttering leaves than does the tide of true 
eloquence over human hearts. Forcible examples of this are presented to 
us in the case of such men as John Bright, Henry Vincent, John B. 
Gough, and others, who by appealing to the heart rather than to the in- 
tellect succeed in creating a greater pitch of excitement than almost any 
other living orators. This is especially apparent in the case of J. B. 
Gough. Cynics have gone to hear him, supposing themselves not 
vulgar enough to get excited, and resolved to stand aloof, as it were, and 
note the speaker’s power upon the common herd, but have found them- 
selves, in a very short time, unconsciously springing to their feet, and 
waving their hats, and straining their lungs with the loudest of the 
throng. 

A ludicrous example of the power of words to clear a lecture hall has 
recently been wafted across the Atlantic, and by some the story has been 
attributed to President Lincoln. It is entittled the “ American Giascutis,” 
and runs thus: ‘Several years ago, a couple of Yankees were travelling 
out West, and they got out o’ money. So they koncluded to raise the 
wind as follers. They were to go into a village and announce a show 
pretendin’ they had a remarkable animal which they had just captured 
on the Rocky Mountings,—a bran new beast such as was never seen be- 
fore. The name was the Giascutis, and one o’ the fellers was to play 
Giascutis. He was put behind a screen, and had some chains to shake, 
and contrived to howl or growl as no critter ever did before. Wal, the 
the people o’ the village all came to see this Giascutis, and after the room 
was filled, his companion began to explain to the audience what a terrible 
beast he had—how he killed 10 men, 2 boys, and 5 osses in ketching him, 
and how he had got him, at an enormous expense, to show him. Just 
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as everybody was gapin’ and starin’, there was all at once a most terrible 
howling, growling, and rattling of chains—and in the excitement the 
showman, almost breathless, yelled out at the top of his voice: ‘Oh! the 
Giascutis is Loose—Run! Run! Run!’ and away went the people down 
stairs, head over heels, losing all they had paid and seeing nothin’.” 

The power of words is aptly displayed in an English Court of Justice, 
and especially is this the case, when the issue of the trial is life or death. 
When justice and mercy strive together, how noble is the conflict, and 
how sublime a picture does it present to us of the majesty of English 
law ; which, while so high that the proud man cannot violate it, is yet 
so low that the poorest man may reach it! When we consider the mo- 
mentous importance of words on such occasions, whether uttered by judge 
or counsellor, jurymen or witnesses, it will occur how necessary is the 
exercise of caution in the expression of opinions. 

We might go on to point out the power of words on ’Change, and in 
all the busy centres of commercial life ; on the platform and amid the 
scenes of political activity ; at public banquets, where after-dinner speeches 
generate ; and at all the various social gatherings of the people,—indeed in 
a thousand various places, and under a thousand varied aspects, we might 
linger to enforce the truth that every word we utter is a power for good 
or ill. We will, however, refer only to one sphere—the pulpit. Perhaps 
in no other place does a speaker possess more real influence. There the 
strife of politics is dumb ; speaker and hearers are alike prompted by the 
same desires, hopes, sympathies ; and their minds alike are hushed into the 
spirit of devotion. The speaker’s theme is the sublimest on which human 
eloquence can be employed, or by which human hearts can be influenced. 
There is a danger now-a-days lest the speaker should be a greater source 
of attraction than his subject—a danger lest the rage for popular preachers 
and great sermons should tend to lower the sacred dignity of the Gospel—- 
and in our poor opinion it would be well for men to remember that al- 
though they may listen with legitimate enthusiasm to such orators as the 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Guthrie, Dr. M‘Neile, William Morley Punshon, 
and others who adorn the church in our age ; yet the true power of pulpit 
oratory on all occasions, lies not so much in the fervour of the speaker as 
in the disposition of those who hear. For the water of life sparkles with 
equal joy, when it flows into willing hearts, whether it be conveyed in a 
marble vessel or an earthen pitcher. 

Three very excellent rules for speakers, whether public or private, were 
once laid down by an ancient talker. The first was, “ Never speak unless 
you have something to say. Second, Don’t go along way round to express 
your ideas. Out with it. Third, Quit when you’ve done.” To the first 
rule we would add, never speak unless you have something to say, worth 
hearing. As Friend Tupper observes— 

“*A man that speaketh too much, and museth but little and lightly, 
Wasteth his mind in words and is counted a fool among men ; 
A man that speaketh too little, and thinketh much and deeply, 
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Corrodeth his own heart’s-strings and keepeth back good from his fellows ; 
But thou when thou hast thought, weave charily the web of meditation, 
And clothe the ideal spirit in the suitable garments of speech.” 

And now let us consider very briefly the power of words spoken in 
private. Of course it would be impossible, within reasonable limits, to 
enter fully into a subject of such magnitude, and we can do no more than 
take a general glance at the chief points of interest. The influetice of 
conversation, in our home circles, among friends, or in our daily dealings 
with mankind, is developed and made manifest under innumerable 
aspects. We sce it in the glow of pleasure kindled by a word of com- 
mendation, and in the tear of gratitude for loving sympathy. We trace it 
in the arch device of fulsome flattery, and in the trustful glance of one to 
be deceived. We see it in the glow of young eyes, kindled by some olden 
story, and in the unholy triumph of a slanderous tongue. We view it in 
the face of youth, subdued to seriousness by the fervour of a father’s coun- 
sel, and in the tremulous wavering of innocence whom the persuasion of 
sume fawning demon is luring on to sin. In the harmless pleasures of 
fire-side chat, and in the stern commands of duty.. In joy, in sorrow, im 
youth, in age, in affluence, in poverty, in loving circles, in strange scenes, 
we see the power of words thus mightily displayed. And the question 
arises: Do we use this great power to the best advantage? Do our 
words produce as much kindly feeling, and cheerfulness, and gratitude, 
and love, as they might? Do they prevent as much sorrow, and despair, 
and bitter thinking, as it is in their power to do? We fear not. Weare 
inclined to think that too many of us forget the golden maxim of Old 
Herbert ; “Good words are worth much and cost little.” In the scenes of 
social pleasure, our words do not contribute to the enjoyment of friends 
so much as they might if we cultivated our powers of conversation. And 
we are not alone in this respect, for some of the greatest scholars have 
lacked wisdom there. We are told that Goldsmith wrote like an angel 
and talked like Poor Poll; that Milton was irritable—Virgil dull, Dante 
taciturn ; that Gray seldom talked or smiled, that Carlyle doubts and 
hesitates, that Dickens is quiet and dreamy, and Thackeray slow and 
cautious in his observations: while, on the other hand, we are told that 
Coleridge was acute and original, and Curran is described to us a convivial 
deity, soaring into every region and at home in all. In these cases, however, 
other gifts outbalanced trifling defects ; faults and failings, by which we 
ordinary mortals should be condemned, were, happily for them, pleasantly 
described as “eccentricities of genius.” We, however, who cannot hide 
our shortcomings in the shades of Parnassus, ought surely not to imitate 
the failings of the great, if we cannot imitate their virtues ; and we ought 
as surely, when accepting the hospitality of friends, to prepare not our 
toilet merely, but our tongues for the occasion. 

Then again among strangers, in the varied scenes of daily life, do we 
use our word-power to the best advantage? Do we use it as acutely 
and as shrewdly in business as we might? Do we test the power for 
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as everybody was gapin’ and starin’, there was all at once a most terrible 
howling, growling, and rattling of chains—and in the excitement the 
showman, almost breathless, yelled out at the top of his voice: ‘Oh! the 
Giascutis is Loose—Run! Run! Run!’ and away went the people down 
stairs, head over heels, losing all they had paid and seeing nothin’.” 

The power of words is aptly displayed in an English Court of Justice, 
and especially is this the case, when the issue of the trial is life or death. 
When justice and mercy strive together, how noble is the conflict, and 
how sublime a picture does it present to us of the majesty of English 
law ; which, while so high that the proud man cannot violate it, is yet 
so low that the poorest man may reach it! When we consider the mo- 
mentous importance of words on such occasions, whether uttered by judge 
or counsellor, jurymen or witnesses, it will occur how necessary is the 
exercise of caution in the expression of opinions. 

We might go on to point out the power of words on ’Change, and in 
all the busy centres of commercial life ; on the platform and amid the 
scenes of political activity ; at public banquets, where after-dinner speeches 
generate ; and at all the various social gatherings of the people,—indeed in 
a thousand various places, and under a thousand varied aspects, we might 
linger to enforce the truth that every word we utter is a power for good 
or ill. We will, however, refer only to one sphere—the pulpit. Perhaps 
in no other place does a speaker possess more real influence. There the 
strife of politics is dumb ; speaker and hearers are alike prompted by the 
same desires, hopes, sympathies ; and their minds alike are hushed into the 
spirit of devotion. The speaker’s theme is the sublimest on which human 
eloquence can be employed, or by which human hearts can be influenced. 
There is a danger now-a-days lest the speaker should be a greater source 
of attraction than his subject—a danger lest the rage for popular preachers 
and great sermons should tend to lower the sacred dignity of the Gospel—- 
and in our poor opinion it would be well for men to remember that al- 
though they may listen with legitimate enthusiasm to such orators as the 

sishop of Oxford, Dr. Guthrie, Dr. M‘Neile, William Morley Punshon, 
and others who adorn the church in our age ; yet the true power of pulpit 
oratory on all occasions, lies not so much in the fervour of the speaker as 
in the disposition of those who hear. For the water of life sparkles with 
equal joy, when it flows into willing hearts, whether it be conveyed in a 
marble vessel or an earthen pitcher. 

Three very excellent rules for speakers, whether public or private, were 
once laid down by an ancient talker. The first was, “ Never speak unless 
you have something to say. Second, Don’t go along way round to express 
your ideas. Out with it. Third, Quit when you've done.” To the first 
rule we would add, never speak unless you have something to say, worth 
hearing. As Friend Tupper observes— 

‘*A man that speaketh too much, and museth but little and lightly, 
Wasteth his mind in words and is counted a fool among men ; 
A man that speaketh too little, and thinketh much and deeply, 
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Corrodeth his own heart’s-strings and keepeth back good from his fellows ; 
But thou when thou hast thought, weave charily the web of meditation, 
And clothe the ideal spirit in the suitable garments of speech.” 

And now let us consider very briefly the power of words spoken in 
private. Of course it would be impossible, within reasonable limits, to 
enter fully into a subject of such magnitude, and we can do no more than 
take a general glance at the chief points of interest. The influence of 
conversation, in our home circles, among friends, or in our daily dealings 
with mankind, is developed and made manifest under innumerable 
aspects. We see it in the glow of pleasure kindled by a word of com- 
mendation, and in the tear of gratitude for loving sympathy. We trace it 
in the arch device of fulsome flattery, and in the trustful glance of one to 
be deceived. We see it in the glow of young eyes, kindled by some olden 
story, and in the unholy triumph of a slanderous tongue. We view it in 
the face of youth, subdued to seriousness by the fervour of a father’s coun- 
sel, and in the tremulous wavering of innocence whom the persuasion of 
sume fawning demon is luring on to sin. In the harmless pleasures of 
fire-side chat, and in the stern commands of duty.. In joy, in sorrow, in 
youth, in age, in affluence, in poverty, in loving circles, in strange scenes, 
we see the power of words thus mightily displayed. And the question 
arises: Do we use this great power to the best advantage? Do our 
words produce as much kindly feeling, and cheerfulness, and gratitude, 
and love, as they might? Do they prevent as much sorrow, and despair, 
and bitter thinking, as it is in their power to do? We fear not. Weare 
inclined to think that too many of us forget the golden maxim of Old 
Herbert : “Good words are worth much and cost little.” In the scenes of 
social pleasure, our words do not contribute to the enjoyment of friends 
so much as they might if we cultivated our powers of conversation. And 
we are not alone in this respect, for some of the greatest scholars have 
lacked wisdom there. We are told that Goldsmith wrote like an angel 
and talked like Poor Poll; that Milton was irritable—Virgil dull, Dante 
taciturn ; that Gray seldom talked or smiled, that Carlyle doubts and 
hesitates, that Dickens is quiet and dreamy, and Thackeray slow and 
cautious in his observations: while, on the other hand, we are told that 
Coleridge was acute and original, and Curran is described to us a convivial 
deity, soaring into every region and at home inall. In these cases, however, 
other gifts outbalanced trifling defects ; faults and failings, by which we 
ordinary mortals should be condemned, were, happily for them, pleasantly 
described as “eccentricities of genius.” We, however, who cannot hide 
our shortcomings in the shades of Parnassus, ought surely not to imitate 
the failings of the great, if we cannot imitate their virtues ; and we ought 
as surely, when accepting the hospitality of friends, to prepare not our 
toilet merely, but our tongues for the occasion. 

Then again among strangers, in the varied scenes of daily life, do we 
use our word-power to the best advantage? Do we use it as acutely 
and as shrewdly in business as we might? Do we test thie power for 
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good of what Tupper calls “the honey of persuasion,” as frequently as we 
might, on those who feel our influence? Do we while travelling, by 
land or water, study the English accomplishment of staring silently at 
vacancy, and to use a most grammatical phrase, “never saying nothing 
to nobody?” Or are we alive to the power of words in business, and act 
accordingly, and accustomed to use them for the advantage of those below 
us ; and among strangers, to show that we have hearts in which the glow 
of brotherhood is not quenched—hearts that feel that we are travellers on 
the same life journey, and that ‘are never prone to insinuate to our fellows 
“Stand by, I am holier than thou?” Happy are we if ours be the latter 
case. 

We had intended to refer to the immoderate use of words, by which 
their individual force and power is weakened, but can only make a pass- 
ing note. Take the word “Grand,” for instance. How expressive a word 
when rightly applied ; but how, by common usage, its power has waned ! 
Also the words, sublime, beautiful, glorious—fit only to express celestial 
scenes, or the very fairest of earth’s pictures—how shockingly familiar 
they have become! Why we actually hear of sublime bonnets, and 
beautiful gloves, and glorious puddings! We protest most earnestly 
against this wholesale system of verbal sacrilege. 

Here are a handful of golden opinions on speech with which we 
conclude. Sir W. Temple says: “The first ingredient in conversation is 
truth ; the second, good sense ; the third, good humour ; and the fourth, 
wit.” 

Shakespeare says: “Conversation should be pleasant without scur- 
rility, witty without affectation, free without indecency, learned without 
conceitedness, and novel without falsehood.” 

Oliver Cromwell quaintly observes: “ Does a man speake foolishly ? 
sit thou gravely ; does he speake wickldly? stop his mouth with sound 
words and arguments, ; does he speake truthfully ? rejoice in the truth.” 

And we are reminded by another old writer that a wise man reflects 
before he speaks, but a foolish man speaks first and reflects on what he 
has said.” 

Let us, however, more especially remember that speech is a talent 
entrusted to us for improvement, not merely as a means of selfish grati- 
fication, but as a precious gift of God, to be employed to the honour 
and glory of Him from whom all good and perfect gifts proceed. 
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DONALD AND THE WILL O°’ THE WISP. 


BY CUTHBERT BEDE. 


One of those always-at-hand-and-ready-for-anything correspondents of 
the Times, who make their appearance in the slack and “silly season,” 
and start discussions on Gig-Bishops—Dinners—Living on three hundred 
year— Wet-nursing in High Life—Anonyma and Skittles—Railways and 
Revolvers—Hotel-Charges—Flogging in Schools—and any other subject 
that, for the time being, may have an air of novelty or appropriateness, 
and promote discussion, stimulate excitement, cause controversy and talk, 
and fill up the columnar gaps occasioned by the absence of parliamentary 
reports—one of these clever gentlemen of the Times staff, who so readily 
fling themselves into the yawniug gulf of sensational vacancy, recently 
hit upon the idea of denying the existence of that ignis sutuus, the Will 
o’ the Wisp. Perhaps, there may have been some covert sarcasm in this 
disbelief of the flickering and unsubstantial rover; and the writer may 
have had in his mind an idea of burlesquing the tendencies of a sceptical 
age. But, any way, he said that there was no such a thing as a Will o’ 
the Wisp ; and that it had never been seen except by persons who were 
too tipsy to know what they saw or what they were talking about. Of 
course, the writer was at once contradicted ; and the testimony of various 
credible correspondents went to prove the existence of that which he 
denied. But, his purpose was gained all the same: certain columns were 
filled, and people talked about what the Times had said. 

Which, by way of prefatory remark to a little anecdote or popular 
story of the Western Highlands, that has not hitherto been published. 

Once upon a time, a certain West Highlander, whose Christian name 
was Donald, but whose surname has not come down to posterity, was 
travelling home on a dark night. Whether or no he was “fou,” the 
legend does not say: therefore, the Tvmes writer will regard Donald’s 
testimony as somewhat doubtful. Anyhow, the night was dark, and 
Donald was on foot, and had to cross many lonely places on his way 
home. Over the mountain he went, stumbling through the knee-deep 
heather, and startling the timid grouse and hares; down the glen, with 
its shaggy sides and its headlong peat-stained stream ; twisting and turn- 
ing among the boulders and rocks, until Donald was heartily tired. And 
then, it was so very dark, that he scarcely knew whether he was travelling 
north, south, east, or west. 

“If the moon would but look out for a few minutes ;” he said ; “or 
only a star!” 

When, all at once, there was a light shining just before him ; but, 
so close to the ground, that Donald knew it could be neither moon nor 
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star. He stopped to look at it; for it lay just in his path. As he did 
so, the light began to flicker, and dance, and blink. Then Donald knew 
that it was a Bogle! In fact, it was a Will o’ the Wisp. 

Then Donald was sorely frightened ; and, falling upon his knees, he 
prayed to Peter and Paul, and the Virgin, that the Bogle might disappear. 

But, it did not. On the contrary, it danced and blinked in a more 
lively way than before. 

Then Donaid bethought him of the Duke—who, of course, was the 
Duke of Argyll—the Duke, par excellence, in the Western Highlands. 
Donald knew that the Duke was all-powerful, and that the Duke’s word 
was law: so, as Peter, Paul, aud the Virgin, would not assist him in 
driving away that trespassing Bogle, he thought he would pray in the 
Duke’s name. And Donald did so; and, immediately, the Will o’ the 
Wisp disappeared. 

**Ho, ho!” said Donald, ‘‘ now I see, 
The Duke is better than all the three.” 

And he got him safely home. 

And so ends this Western Highland story, so characteristic of the 
people’s reverence for, and implicit belief in, their great chief, Mac Callum 
More. 

























































Che Lady's Literary Circular: 


A REVIEW OF BOOKS CHIEFLY WRITTEN BY WOMEN. 





Raacep Lire in Eeyrt. By M. L. Wuareny. (Seeley, Jackson, 
and Halliday.) 


Ir is very rarely that a reader has the chance of looking through so 
exceptionably clever a book—because of its exceptionable simplicity— 
as this mis-named and prettily illustrated little volume. “Sketches of 
Life in Cairo and Alexandria from Personal Observation,” would better 
convey the character of these pleasant pages; and the term “ Ragged” 
has plainly been pressed into service as a title, simply because it is 
already understood in England, as directly referring to the neglected 
children of the very poor and often criminal classes. It is one of the 
blessings of Christian civilisation that, wherever it travels or pauses, 
although in the thick darkness of Pagan lands, that “a pillar of light” 
marks its divine presence. Before briefly referring to the subjects of 
the several chapters in “Ragged Life in Egypt,’ we may observe that 
the authoress, daughter of the learned and eloquent Archbishop Whately, 
has, whilst recording her impressions of scenery and character in Egypt, 
only set down what came directly under her personal notice. No mat- 
ter how authentic might be the anecdotes second-hand, or however 
picturesque their details, they were all rejected ; and the result is that 
the experiences and scenes narrated in the present volume, possess a 
truthfulness and vitality that is evident in every page, and constitute the 
charm of the book. .Miss Whately’s style is Doric in its simplicity, and 
so lucid that a work which may be read and enjoyed, as it will be, by 
the most cultivated philanthropist, possesses the interest of a volume of 
travels, and is exactly suited to delight a little child. Having once 
taken up the book we did not lay it down until we had perused every 
line ; and there is one feature which deserves especial commendation. 
The writer evidently looked with an artist's eye on all she saw, and 
whilst describing the aspects of Eastern life, she has quoted with singular 
aptness, verv frequently from the Scriptures, and if any examples were 
necessary to display the poetical picturesqueness of the language in Holy 
Writ, the quotations in this volume, where local truth and incident were 
to be conveyed, would most assuredly do so. We confess that we have 
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never before so fully enjoyed the introduction of Bible texts; they are 
never intruded, but fit in and grace the authoress’s own language like 
“corner stones” a temple. 

Residing in Cairo for several months, the woful state of ignorance in 
the native children awakens the pity of our English ladies; and “ Ragged 
Life” is the record of efforts made in Egypt to establish such schools, of 
which the models exist in London, Dublin, and other large cities. To 
accomplish this end almost insuperable obstacles exist amongst a popu- 
lation mostly made up of Mahommedan subjects ; but Miss Whately and 
her friends, with characteristic English pluck (“our women,” as Paley 
wrote, possess this quality equally with men), made an obstinate attempt 
which, in the end, we are happy to report, succeeded. And all who are 
interested in such religious movements should read the volume itself ; 
while the work will appeal to the wider public who enjoy pictures of 
foreizn climates and people, and who wish to realize the shade and sun- 
shine, the angles and irregularities of life, on the bounds of, and touching, 
civilisation, yet peculiar and distinct. To the latter we may promise an 
enjoyment of the aspects of life in Egypt, to a degree seldom obtained 
by reading half a dozen ordinary tourists’ books. 

Some seven or eight illustrations on steel prettily embellish the text, 
and the water-girls of the frontispiece are delightful studies of Scripture 
women. 


Eneuiso Women or Letters: Biographical Sketches. By Jutta 
KavanacH. (Hurst & Blackett). 


Tue above title would be more correct if it run—“ Sketches of deceased 
Female Novelists.” The list comprises Mrs. Behn, Fielding’s sister, 
Madame D’Arblay, Charlotte Smith, Mrs. Radcliffe, Mrs. Inchbald, Miss 
Edgeworth, Miss Austen, Mrs. Opie, and Lady Morgan, and forms in part 
a sequel to the same author's “ French Women of Letters,” published some 
few years ago. The plan is tolerably complete, giving a short sketch of each 
writer's life, extracts from her principal works, and, what is perhaps the 
best parts in these volumes, an explanatory dissertation on the manners 
and fashions of the times which influenced the current literature. Helped 
by this light, the once popular works of the writers may be rightly es- 
timated by present readers who have not made social history their study ; 
and they will discover that the stamp of excellence has seldom been 
affixed by the public of any period without an amount of talent existing 
which justified esteem and popularity. Biography has ever been attractive 
reading, and Miss Kavanagh, having the charming subject of the literary 
heroines to grace with feminine taste and diction, has been equal to a 
successful performance of her task, producing a clever and very interest- 
ing book, which should find a place in every Lady’s Library. 
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Happy Storiks FoR Happy Hearts. By the Author of “Spring Flowers 
and Summer Blossoms.” (Dean & Son.) 


Tue kind friends who have that very proper intention of presenting 
their little friends with a pretty Christmas story book, will hardly find 
a better one for half a crown than this, especially if they mean to make 
happy a little girl’s heart. The volume is nicely bound, has four coloured 
illustrations, and is printed with remarkable clearness. It contains stories 
of the “Silver Fountain,” “The Two Homes,” “The Children of the 
Lighthouse” and others on subjects which are sure to interest our fairies 
in petticoats. We have read the “Story of the Lighthouse” and found 
it simply written and exactly suited to a ‘child’s understanding, without 
being in the least silly or namby-pamby. ‘This result could only have 
been attained by a practised writer, carefully choosing the best words—a 
task that is not so easy as generally supposed. “ Happy Stories for 
Happy Hearts” will delight, we trust, many a bright pair of young eyes, 
bringing to them the smiles of pleasure and the tears of sympathy. 


Minty Moss; or Sunuicut aNnD SHapg. By Exuen C. Cayton. 
(Dean & Son.) 


THE quiet scenes of village life have always been a favourite theme 
with story-tellers. The ever renewed paradise of a country landscape, 
the orchards, garden, streams, and woods which each spring are restored 
to primal beauty, offer subjects that cannot be over-described, any more 
than the natural emotions of the heart can seem old and worn by a child, 
because other children have felt them before. We have therefore to thank 
the authoress of this girl’s Christmas volume, for the pleasant picture 
frames in which she sets her characters, who live and move and have 
their being in the sweet country. Milly, the heroine, is the niece of the 
clergyman, with whom she finds a happy home in a pretty village. The 
characters of Milly and of her intimate friends are shown all the more 
engaging and estimable by the introduction of a fashionable and affected 
Blanche Arlington, a town friend, who visits the Dalrymples, and to 
whom the Rector’s niece, Milly Moss, is introduced. These two girls, 
the shallow-hearted Blanche and the high-souled Milly, in their educa- 
tion, connections, thoughts, and feelings are the opposite of each other ; 
but, as will not unfrequently occur, the same gentleman is loved by both. 
Blanche, the gay, rich, and superficially accomplished beauty receives the 
first proposal of the lover, a physician ; but she, thinking more of his | 
poverty than of the honest affection he offers her, refuses his suit and 
goes on her way resolved that the mansion and not the cottage shall be 
the sphere which she will adorn. 

In time the rejected lover finds more than consolation in paying his 
addresses to Milly Moss, as poor as himself ; and she acknowledging his 
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worth, patience, and talent reciprocates his love, and ultimately marries 
him. Meanwhile the rich Blanche has lost her fortune ; or rather her 
father’s money, which should have come to her, is carried away in the gulf- 
stream of speculation. Thus humbled the proud girl discovers that the 
lover she had dismissed has a greater hold on her heart than she had 
ever supposed, and she therefore has to suffer the double punishment of 
loss of position and of the loving support which alone might have been 
able to sweeten the reverses of fortune. And yet these trials are not 
enough to chasten and purify her worldly spirit ; for, on receiving a new 
fortune by the death of a relative, her regrets are that now she will 
never be able to make that grand display in the world of fashion, which 
with her former and present fortune together she might have done, 
dazzling society and securing a grand marriage. 

Of course, bound up with this principal strand, there are mingled the 
threads of other lives and events; but the one definite purpose of the 
authoress is to start two well bred and clever girls on the race of life, 
and show that the one with high aims and noble, womanly instincts 
reaches the goal of happiness, whilst the other, though her course may be 
brilliant as that of a meteor, will certainly end and die out in the dark- 
ness of disappointment. This is the old, old story, but if it be pleasantly 
told, as Miss Clayton has again told it, in a readable style suitable to 
school girls, the truth will always fall pleasantly on our ears; and it 
should hearten the faint-hearted and encourage the strong to pursue the 
high aims of our nature, for it tells us that lofty endeavour never goes 
unrewarded. Honesty is the best policy,” and “ Virtue makes happy,” 
are still the central moral truths, which attract earthly happiness, and in 
the pretty, well printed little volume before us, these qualities, sweetened 
by religious feeling, are exemplified in the simple and interesting story 
of the life of Milly Moss. 


Carissa, or Toe Mervyn Innerttance. By Anne Bowman. 
One Volume, 411 pp. (Routledge & Co.) 


CievERLY illustrated by Mr. J. A. Pasquier, this pretty volume is exactly 
suited to those readers who, wishing to avoid the objectionable plots and 
characters of sensational novels, yet desire a healthy interest to carry 
them through the story of a book. This has been given by the authoress 
to every chapter by a series of episodes which fix the attention to the last 
page. Wecan but glance at the main incidents of the heroine’s trials, 
observing that they especially appeal to, and claim, the sympathy of 
young ladies. Miss Matilda Mervyn is a rich maiden lady, and on that 
account alone, as the reader supposes, a baby girl is abandoned to the 
kind lady’s charity. But there was another reason which induced the 
mother of the child to select Miss Mervyn’s door-step as the stepping- 
stone of the foundling’s fate, and it is this reason, carefully concealed 
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until the end of the book, which adds to the ordinary interest of the 
story that of mystery. ‘Clarissa’ is, in short, a well-written girl’s novel, 
with an interesting plot, heightened by a couple of mysteries. 

Miss Mervyn takes into her house the foundling ; warms and feeds 
the body with her wealth, and educates and enriches the child’s heart 
with her love. What wonder, then, that a little girl should grow vain 
and proud in the midst of good fortune? But as kind patrons will go 
on doing to the end of time, the rich maiden lady forgets or defers to do 
what she wished. At her death there is no provision for the clever, grate- 
ful, and pampered girl whom the cruel-hearted relations of Miss Mervyn 
send to the workhouse. From this desolate home, she quickly enters 
on a difficult career, of which the trials and triumphs form the main 
interest of the volume. In the school of adversity, as a governess, the 
native good qualities of the heroine are naturally developed, and she, by 
her own efforts, re-assumes the station in life to which patronage had 
raised her in childhood ; nor is this all, her vanity and the other wilful 
naughtinesses to which young ladies are prone, are chastened or uprooted, 
and “Clarissa” becomes a very proper heroine indeed. Then, again, 
the malice of fortune sends another and last sharp trial ; for she is once 
more constrained to give up her pride of place, and, as it would seem, 
accept the lot of humble life. In what way this change is brought about 
(being the “ delightful mystery” of the story) we shall not explain, in 
deference to that feminine curiosity which will be excited by the earlier 
portions of the book, but we may remark that the deus ex machina is a 
perfectly legitimate one, neither are the means employed uninteresting 
by their improbability. But, as may be expected, no author, much less 
an authoress, would thus leave a heroine snubbed and humbled, particu- 
larly when she did not deserve such a fate. Miss Bowman pleasantly 
brings about, in the sequel, a much happier and satisfactory position for 
Clarissa, the foundling, who finds rich and honourable friends through 
the discovery of her father, and is rewarded with a high-hearted lover, 
whose love had been proved under circumstances which leave no doubt 
that he will, as he should, make the heroine “ happy ever afterwards.” 
At the present season of the year, “Clarissa” would form a pleasant little 
gift from fathers to their daughters, for it is a book that will do more 
than please—it will do good: these have been the purposes of the 
writer, and she has succeeded in them. 





SmpLe Questions AND Sanitary Facts. By “ An IRntsHwoMAN.” 
210 pp., 2s. (London, Tweedie.) 


THERE are some branches of knowledge—and Sanitary Facts are 
amongst them—which must always be introduced to the general public 
under some sort of disguise, as otherwise the public will not study them. 
“Know thyself,” when applied to the physical man, is just one of those 
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behests with which very few care to comply, and indeed the subject 
commonly is too intricate to be mastered by. ordinary men and women, 
busily occupied, as most are, in the business affairs of life. Still there is 
a limit to such ignorance, and a portion of the time of every parent and 
indeed all who wish to have “a healthy mind in a healthy body,” will be 
well spent in learning the elementary truths necessary to observe, to have 
a chance of attaining such a happy condition. A doctor can do much, but 
whoever values his own health must make himself acquainted with certain 
established facts, and these collected from various authorities have been 
arranged in this cheap and excellently printed manual, as answers to such 
questions as would naturally occur to an inquirer. The value of the book 
would be increased by the addition of a tablet-index to the several sub- 
jects, so that ready reference might be made on such questions as daily 
arise. This index is the more necessary as no one, but the printer’s 
reader, would be likely to read the work from first to last page con- 
secutively, any more than he would a dictionary. 

The work is divided into five sections: the first refers to—1. Atmos- 
phere ; 2. Electricity ; 3. Matter and its Properties ; 4. Attraction (Capil- 
lary) and Gravitation ; 5. Caloric ; 6. Water and Non-elastie Fluids ; 7. 
Gases : the properties of which in reference to health and sanitary measures, 
are explained in as simple words as the subjects allow ; indeed in such 
language as any one who can read and think would be able to under- 
stand. Section 2 tells us of the structure and functions of the body. 
Section 3 is on alcoholic stimulants, on smoking, and on the preparation 
of food. Section 4 is on general subjects ; the habits of Irish people ; 
and answers such wide questions on social ethics as include the many 
measures that philanthropists have brought forward to better society. 
Section 5 is perhaps the one which most characterises the book, referring 
to the use of water and noticing the various baths, including the Turkish, 
now in fashion. 

In books of this class discrimination in the facts compiled is the 
chief merit ; and it is due to an Irishwoman to say that she has wrought 
together a mass of information especially adapted to convey that sort of 
knowledge likely to improve the sanitary and moral condition of society. 
Beyond this merit a compiler can have little claim, nor indeed does an 
Trishwoman advance any. Her questions are simple and to the point ; 
and if they are such that only an advocate of temperance principles (as 
the word temperance is now understood,) would put, yet the facts remain 
and have an independent value of their own, apart from the temperance 
or any other argument. One or two specimens, will best illustrate the 
character of the volume. 

A Turkish bath (p. 201) “may be called the substitute of civilisation 
for our departure from God’s law, that man should carn his bread by ‘the 
sweat of his brow.’ Waste is more necessary than nutrition, and a 


reason why the bath is not only serviceable to health, but why it should 
be of universal application.” 
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And again, answering the objection that the bath only suits stout 
people: “The delicate and thin should remember the bath never takes 
away what is necessary to health, but only the superfluous material.” 

As we before noticed, the section about baths alone gives character 
to the book, and of itself is well worth the price of the whole volume. 
The following reply, in answer to a question as to the amount of good 
a woman’s influence has on society, is one that may be appropriately 
quoted in a magazine printed by women. 

“IT think woman’s influence is all but omnipotent. Therefore if those 
of the richer classes are indolent, extravgant, and luxurious ; and those in 
the poorer ones, dirty, idle, and unthrifty ; the taste of the male portion 
of society will be low and sensual, whether as gentlemen in clubs, or 
tradesmen in the public-house. It is woman’s province to give a high 
moral tone of thought and feeling, not by public demonstrations, which 
always destroy what is most beautiful in woman’s character, but by the 
cultivation of the domestic virtues. Winning love by the adornment of 
a meek and quiet spirit, smoothing down asperities, drawing hearts to- 
gether ; and while doing all that is possible to make home attractive, 
never forgetting to use an elevating influence on all within its circle, 


so that working for the benefit of others may become a service of love 
to all.” 


Tae Curistmas Extra No. or Lonpon Society. (Office, 49 Fleet Street.) 


Foots have better opportunities of hiding their folly now-a-days than 
ever. When Burke pitied the country gentleman who, in rainy weather 
had not the resources of literature, the Statesman surely included in 
his pity the shallow items of society who at Christmas and other times 
find themselves 'out of their giddy circles, and suddenly called upon to 
amuse country friends with sprightly gaiety. This if they cannot do of 
themselves, they may by the help of the round dozen of Christmas pub- 
lications which in these times come to gladden the great holiday of 
the year. What did our grandfathers and grandmothers do at Christmas 
time without the equivalents of “Somebody’s Luggage,” “ Beeton’s 
Annual,” “The Illustrated London News Supplement,” such an “ Extra 
Number” as now before us, and all the double numbers and single 
Christmas numbers which merry-and-wise Punch, rollicking Fun, and 
other periodicals supply? Were there equivalents in one shape or an- 
other? We think not; for we still have the dancing and merry- 
making, and holly and mistletoe yet grow in our woods and orchards 
to be lifted to their places of honour in hall and parlour at Yuie tide. 
What our ancestors have, we have ; and the cheerful books and papers, 
sprouting all over with Christmas in illustrations, we have besides ; and 
so conversation never need languish, or Dundrearies pause and stammer 
for want of words, when the guests are met and ready to be entertained. 
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As a vase of flowers graces a breakfast-table, these welcome books 
grace the Christmas board. Beginning with the artistic cover of the 
“Extra No. of London Society,” we notice on it—“Good tidings on 
Earth, Joy to all people.” (Amen!) This text alongside the holly 
stems, which bear aloft their red berries amidst blossoming stars, well 
matches the device. We need hardly open the book, for we might revel 
in the Christmas on its cover, which certainly is one of the best that 
has come under our notice; but then we should neglect the pleasant 
illustrations of the several stories and articles within, expressly written 
for, as they have been prompted by, the season. 

Taking the pieces in the order they are printed, we have “Christinas 
in Town and Country,” in which the distinguishing features of each are 
noticed : next, a “Christmas Fireside Tale,’ which includes a horrible 
ghost story and a drawing-room theatrical entertainment, the end being 
a plan whereby the girls rob the gentleman on the highway leading from 
dining to drawing-room. The end justifies the means, for the proceeds 
are to be sent to Lancashire. 

Undoubtedly, one of the cleverest contributions is entitled “My 
Christmas Piece,” in which an unfortunate -author recites the woes he 
has had to suffer in writing his pantomime ; first, from having to please 
every one in the theatre behind the curtain, and the public who will 
come to laugh at it. An illustration of the “reading the piece in the 
green room,” gives portraits of several of our London actors, and the 
author looks like Mr. Andrew Halliday. But we cannot even give the 
names of the dozen other tales which make up the number, and must be 
content with noticing “The Ghost of Heatherbell Abbey,” on account o1 
the powerful writing of some few passages, rather than for the interest 
in the tale itself, which is not equal to the occasional word-painting 
which here and there betrays a rare command of language. 

“She is My Fate,” is a pretty study of the Christian English beauty 
we see coming out of our churches on Christmas mornings, and who, we 
feel, as she passes us in the common highway, will help to make the 
sunshine of the Christmas circle to which she belongs. 

“The Kissing Bush,” is a somewhat affected title for the mistletoe, 
under which two young people make the best of their opportunities. 

And this Christmas, as last, we are indebted to the pencils of Florence 
and Adelaide Claxton for a couple of clever designs, called “The New 
Year’s Dream,” given in two page-illustrations, one being devoted to a 
young gentleman in a happy reverie which shows him the goddess of his 
thoughts, and gives him also the long-delayed fortune of a maiden aunt. 
The opposite illustration is a flower of a woman, lily-like and dazzling, 
also in a sweet, dreamy state, in which she sees “one dear face” mul- 
tiplied and repeated as dreams do. But the lady is not sordid, and 
no money-bags weigh down her thoughts. London and country society 
will be all the brighter for this liberal shilling’s worth of things in 
season, . 
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Fun. (80 Eleet Street.) 


Ir is hardly a compliment to call one’s friend “a funny fellow :” many 
people would avoid the individual thus introduced ; and as to applying 
the adjective to a young lady, we should certainly never do so, if we 
wanted to keep on good terms with her. And yet neither man nor 
woman would take offence if we said of them they understood and could 
enjoy Fun. No, the substantive quality is always welcome, and doubly 
so at Christmas time. It expands the heart as well as the sides, and if 
we are driven to make a definition of Fun, we should say it is wit without 
its malignity ! Commend us then to Fun at this time of short, dull days, 
but of long merry evenings ; and that this, our apostrophe, may not be 
lost in the universality of its application, let us thank individually the 
clever artists and writers who, in the publication called Fun, typify their 
mission by the device of a Balloon sailing above the ponderosities of 
London. 

Certainly the establishment of a weekly comic periodical, that should 
be sold at one penny, was a difficulty many thought equal to setting the 
Thames on fire. Several attempts had been made—Table-Tulk and Dio- 
genes, to wit—but all had ominously failed. Punch was the only Lord of 
Misrule who could be tolerated in sombre London. Nevertheless, the 
projectors of Fun took heart and made their attempt—and if a sale of 
80,000 copies weekly is a standard of success, we believe such success has 
been reached, and deservedly so, for we must frankly admit that Fun is 
as healthy as laughter. With the last volume before us, an examination 
of its pages assures us there is no attempt, in any one of its quips, cranks, 
and illustrations, to raise a smile at the expense of any of the moralities 
and proprieties of the most fastidious social life :—if some of the puns 
are as silly as they are atrocious, these are but faults common to every 
comic periodical, Punch included. And the reason is that the supply of 
undoubtedly clever things has never yet been equal to the demand. ‘The 
resources of over-grown London are not equal to this claim on its Wit 
and Humour, and we doubt, if the capitals of the world combined to 
publish one comic weekly between them, containing the “clever trifles” 
of their best men, whether in that case we should not find ourselves 
sometimes yawning over its pages. At the same time we have never 
taken up a single number of Fun, without having had one laugh for our 
penny out of it, and in a dull world, you know, a laugh is not dear at the 
price, 

Of course our clever friend Punch, dearer to us fur all the jokes that 
have tickled old time for the last twenty years, still holds its own— 
its name and price does that—and, in comparison to Fun, it is greatly 
superior in three things: the paper is better; the execution of the 
engravings is much better; and, thirdly, it has got Mr, John Leech to 
draw for it--what no second man in England yet discovered has been able 
to draw—horses ; fashionable men ; pretty, very pretty girls ; English- 
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men as they are, and childhood as it is. Take Mr. Leech away and, 
excepting in the two first named qualities, Fun would be in every way 
equal to its higher priced rival. The political cartoons are certainly as 
good (we could mention three during the last six months which, referring 
to the conservative party, to Napoleon, and to America, have beaten 
Punch on the same subjects); and the text generally is on a level with 
the threepenny journal. The “ Botcherby Papers” in Fun are not so good 
as Punch’s “ Essence of Parliament,” on the same topic ; but against this 
inequality, the weekly songs, written by the son of Tom Hood, give Fun 
a value which has not a corresponding column in Punch. By the bye, 
why does not Mr. Hood hand his clever designs over to some artist to 
correct? we should be sorry to lose them even as they now appear, but 
we should be much better satisfied with them if the human form divine 
was not always drawn short in the man and dumpty in the woman. 

Other parallels might easily be drawn, but we must conclude these 
remarks by heartily recommending the periodical, such as it now is, as 
one of the best means of supplying that healthy Fun which at this 
Christmas season is especially welcome. 


Papers ror THoucutrut Girts. By Miss Saran Tytier. Worps- 
worTH’s Porms FoR THE Younc. (Strahan & Co., London and 
Edinburgh.) 


Boru volumes, illustrated and exquisitely printed, are two gilt books 
which claim the special notice of those who wish to make highly-cultured 
girls and boys a seasonable present. Luxuries are of two kinds, the 
common and the rare; and if we must make a comparison we should 
call the pure country air a ploughman breathes a common luxury, and 
the cooled, scented breath which finds its way through the wetted mats 
of an Indian punkah, a rare luxury. Just such a distinction divides 
books. We have now, in very cheap publications, capital illustrations, 
and very often clever and highly-entertaining writing. What if the paper 
is not good, the print quite legible, the cuts finished /—the cheap book 
is, nevertheless, healthy, common air to the millions that now read and 
want it. At the same time we also have the luxury of beautiful books, 
which are delightful to handle and to look at, apart- from their intrinsic 
value; nor are they the furniture volumes in which our fathers and 
mothers, thirty years ago, took pleasure. Mostly, the works selected 
for the adornment of choice type, toned paper, artistic embellishment, 
and book-binders’ art, are the standard books which have been produced 
by English authors. These few remarks were necessary to explain the 
character of these two pretty volumes. Miss Tytler’s book is in its third 
edition, and is now presented with illustrations by Mr. Millais. There 
are fifteen subjects for the papers which include the aims, objects, and 
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ambitions of a woman’s life, each of which is made the theme of a short 
essay, in which the authoress exhibits a rare discretion and moderation 
of sentiment which is expressed in a style and diction quite on a level 
with the subject. After each essay a short story follows, to illustrate the’ 
text, and often these stories are admirably suited to interest “thoughtful 
girls.” Sometimes they are not quite happy in their application, but in 
all cases the essays are distinguished by a womanliness and a golden 
stream of thought that avoids all extremes of passion or austerity. Let 
her fair and thoughtful students but follow the tracks of thought, senti- 
ment, and feeling which Miss Tytler has marked out for them, and there 
is not one feminine grace, accomplishment, or virtue but will adorn their 
characters. Nor is this desired end, one they must think wholly impracti- 
cable. Good women, the companions and help-mates of intellectual men 
struggling with a harassing world, they may become; but, as it is supposed 
they will take a part in all the difficulties of an ordinary woman’s life, no 
attempt is made to make them saints where tender-hearted wives, mothers, 
and friends are wanted to make life either endurable or happy. 

The “ Poems of Wordsworth” need only be referred to for the sake of 
the illustrations by Macwhirter and Pettie, etc. These, occupying often 
only a quarter of a page, are beautiful specimens of the engraver’s art, but 
they are especially noticeable for expressing the author's simple spirit 
with delightful fidelity. Is it Art or is it Nature ? asks the reader as each 
fresh illustration helps the imagination and shows us, as we think, what 
Wordsworth himself saw, as his poet’s eye watched and marked the in- 
cidents of country life ; now a kitten frolicking with the dancing leaves, 
now Barbara Lethwaite and her Pet Lamb, or again the little girl, one of 
seven, eating her supper on the little grass hillocks under which two out 
of the seven lie. 

These illustrations, principally by Mr. Macwhirter, make the book ; 
and such as it is, its very pretty cover enshrines words and engravings 


which have rarely been surpassed, and certainly never in a child’s gift 
book. 
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NovEMBER 10, 1862. 

** One Good Turn Deserves Another.”—An adaptation, by Mr. J. M. Morton, produced 
at the Princess’s theatre. This is a piece to laugh at, but not think over; the 
situations outrage probability, but in these situations the masterly acting of 
Miss Amy Sedgwick, Miss Marion Jones, and Mr. George Vining, make us forget 
how they were brought about. A ‘‘swell” dragoon Captain has flirted with 
Lady Allsorts before her marriage, and wishes to do so afterwards. She is living 
in a country village; where, undoubtedly, the squire and his lady can and do 
gossip with their humbler neighbours, but never as set down in the farce. The 
Captain takes service under the village blacksmith, and in this position !! has 
opportunities of renewing his acquaintance with Lady Allsorts. The black- 
sinith’s wife and the squire’s lady play into each other’s hands, as two pretty 
women can do, and disguised in each other’s dresses, contrive to bewilder and 
enrage their husbands, and then when the time for explanations come, all the 
incidents of an innocent flirtation are made clear, and the audience is perfectly 
satisfied. But whether the actors of real life would be so easily complaisaut 
is a question this rollicking drama does not decide. 


NOVEMBER 22. 

Surrey.—‘‘ The Tradesman’s Son” produced at this theatre. Derived from the 
French : the following is the singular and unlikely story of the drama. ‘Two 
journeymen carpenters work for Zombard, their master, and one of these hap- 
pens to be a nobleman, the child of a Countess who had been murdered, when 
certain jewels and valuable papers were stolen by the assassin. In the conse- 
quent confusion her son is laid in a cradle with another recently born boy, and 
thus the means of identifying him, the heir, was lost. Rousillon, a soldier, 
had witnessed the murder, and ultimately contrives to get possession of the 
jewels and papers in the ordinary way of pursuing his very doubtful avocations. 
This man falls in with Victor, one of the children, now grown up, and sells the 
jewels to him, whilst he sends a letter to the nobleman’s house, offering to let 
him have the papers for a consideration. And as things transpire in Dramas 
that never occur in real life, this carpenter, Victor, happens to be at work in 
the house when Rousillon’s letter arrives, and it is read aloud for the entertain- 
ment of any one within ear-shot. The carpenter listens, grows interested, as he 
well might, and discovers from the documents that he is the rightful heir, a 
fact that is determined by a mark on the arm. Subsequently, Rousillon de- 
nounces the murderer a Count de Mormerais, but not until the children he had 
wronged are happily married to Lugenia and Julienne, the first his ward and 
the second her friend. Improbable as is this plot, the situations are dramatic 
and effectively rendered. 

NovEMBER 24. 

Princess's. — The Triple Alliance,” an abridged version of Scribes’ ‘Ze Verre 
@’ Kau,” brought out. This comedy, the scene of which is laid in Portugal, 
takes its rise from a courtly incident in the life of Queen Anne, from a quarrel 
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between the Duchess of Marlborough and Mrs. Masham. A glass of water is 
overturned when about to be presented to the royal lady, who is represented as 
being in love with the same gentleman the Duchess admires. In the play 
the bare anecdotes of history are amplified and changed, and the Duchess oy 
Marialva, Beatrix de Mendora, the maid of honour, and the queen, Donna 
Maria, pursue their intrigues, as never did Sara, Duchess of Marlborough, and 
the other English characters. Neither the French dramatist in his version, any 
more than Mr. Oxenford, in the present play, owe much to history, which has 
simply furnished the one situation on which the other situations are built. 
This one is that of a queen having a clandestine love for one of her courtiers, 
and the rivalries that grow out of it are found quite sufficient for dramatic pur- 
poses ; for the result, at the Princess’s, is a bustling comedy, in which all the 
common interest, created by ordinary love and rivalry, is heightened by the royal 
and courtly position of the lovers. Mrs, Buckingham White as the Duchess, Miss 
Constance Aylmer as the Queen, Miss Oliver as the maid of honour, Mr. Georgs 
Vining as a politician, and Mr. Shore as the lover, put on their several 
characters as they do their court suits, and look and act the parts to the satis- 
faction of the good houses which their talent, as a company, rightly command at 
this the dullest part of the theatrical season. 


DECEMBER 1]. 

Olympic.—‘‘ My Wife’s Relations’ is the name of a new comedietta produced at this 
theatre. As its name infers the relations of Ms. Lamb break in upon and 
destroy the home comforts of her docile partner, and Mr. Lamb has to submit 
to every sort of inconvenience, from hungry, careless, gossipping, cheating, and 
sponging friends of his wife, and one arch-sinner! a cousin, on the strength of 
his relationship, has the bad habit of kissing the lady. In his dilemma the 
husband has an opportunity of putting out fire with water and adopts retaliating 
measures when a charming sister of his own, a young Indian widow returns to 
England. She is not personally known to the wife, so Mr., Lamb introduces 
her as his cousin, and installs her children as inmates of his house, and takes the 
first chance of kissing the widow before his wife. Of course this new point of 
view in considering the rights of affectionate cousins, is quite an opposite one 
to her first, and the wife quickly manifests her anger and jealousy ; but then, 
like a natural thunder storm, the air is clearer and sweeter after the qutbreak, 
and judging from her own feelings, a compromise is effected. Her cousin 
Hector, and the husband's cousin, the widow, with their many relations, beat a 
timely retreat and leave the Lambs in peace. The piece is by Mr. Walter 
Gordon, who performs the husband’s part, whilst the handsome cousin is played 
by Mr. Horace Wigan in his smart volunteer’s uniform. Uncle Dobson and aunt 

‘rarity make up capital characters ; and Miss Hughes and Mrs, Leigh Murray, 
as Mrs. Lamb and a second aunt, fill this little comedy with stage business anid 
tableaux that will probably keep it as a stock piece ; and it is one that for legiti- 
mate fun deserves such a place in the Olympic boards. 

New Adelphi Theatre has a ‘‘ Ticket of Leave” to amuse the public; and so, 
under this title, has brought out a piece d’occasion, which shews how a garotter 
is no match for some of his intended victims. Mr. Aspen Quiver shakes in his 
shoes, at thoughts of the daily walk home to his Clapham Villa, and for pro- 
tection buys a large dog, and wears a fearful anti-garotte instrument, in the 
shape of a collar bristling with pointed iron. The dog bites his master, and the 
collar nearly chokes him, but all his safe-guards do not prevent a gentleman in 
a black suit and white tie obtaining admittance into Mr. Quiver’s household, 
under a false character. This man, Shiny Samuel is a returned convict, and 
appropriately represented by Mr. Paul Bedford. But Aspen Quiver is not 
mistrustful of his new butler, and although mystified by an anonymous letter, he 
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does not see danger until an Australian digger, Tom Nugget, a cousin of Mrs. 
Quiver returns home. In him the quiet citizen believes he sees a terrible 
garotter in disguise ; but Nugget is in reality true gold, and through him the 
pious Samuel, recognised and detected in a plan to rob the house, is lodged in 
the hands of the police. As may be supposed, the fun of this piece depends on 
the acting of one character, und this, Mr. Toole, in the part of the timorous 
citizen, performs with the greatest success. Mr. Watts Philips is the writer of 
the trifle, which, like a straw, will help to show the state of London in 1862, 
when returned convicts were allowed to go at large, as they are not likely ever 
again to be. 
DECEMBER 8. 

Princess's. —A farce called ‘* Law v. Love” by the veteran composer George Linley, 
produced. Mrs. Belmont and Mr, Mountmorris are expending their money and 
quiet in a lawsuit, when a clever and fascinating widow interposes and suggests 
a compromise by the marriage of the litigants. This ‘‘counsel’s opinion’ is 
received with becoming humility, and the gentleman at once sets about the 
proposed plans, but not without making the great mistake of paying court to 
the wrong widow, Mrs. Harlowe, instead of Mrs, Belmont. This grave error 
excites the jealousy of a Mr. Clifford, who had been beforehand in attentions to 
the widow-adviser ; but when the proper object of Mr. Montmorris’s addresses is 
pointed out to him, the good easy man, to end a lawsuit, is well content to 
accept the alternative, marriage. Miss Oliver sings a new ballad, ‘‘I don’t 
intend to wed,” in the part of Mrs. Harlowe, but as that lady changes her 
decision, it may happen that what occurs in a play, may transpire in real life : 
however this may be, at present the accomplished actress gives a saucy emphasis 
to the song exactly suited to the words. The present management is striving 
hard, and it would seem successfully, to give a character to the Princess’s which 
hitherto was confined to the Haymarket, that of representing the higher class 
of English Comedy, and already, has liberally brought forward several new 
pieces. Even great success, such as Mr. Sothern has for a year commanded at 
the Haymarket, is not without its drawbacks, for whilst ‘‘Our American 
Cousin,” with its one character of Dundreary, has appeared night after night, 
the lovers of comedy have been obliged to seek it in any other than its own 
asylum with Mr. Buckstone, For atime a cheerful refuge was afforded it at 
the St. James’s theatre, and now a home is offered to the refugee at the 
Princess's, where we hope it may long keep house and company. 


THE CHRISTMAS PANTOMIMES. 


*,* As we go to press before boxing day, we must defer to our next number any 
notice of the plots of the several pieces which will then be produced, merely, 
for the present, giving the names of the Pantomimes as announced. 

At Covent Garden Mr. Henry J. Byron furnishes ‘‘ Harlequin Beauty and the 
Beast,” or the ‘‘ Gnome Queen and the Good Fairy.” The transformation scene 
is by Mr. Callcott. The evenings will be commenced by selections from the 
most popular operas. 

At Drury Lane two legends are combined by Mr. E. L. Blanchard, ‘Goody Two 
Shoes,” and ‘‘ Harlequin Cock Robin ;” Miss Lydia Thompson as ‘‘ Two Shoes” 
will be sure to be highly successful, and the pastoral scenes introduced will form 
highly effective tableaux. ‘‘ Next of Kin,” a comic drama by the Lessee, Mr. 
Falconer commences the performances. There will be morning performances 
every Wednesday. 

The Haymarket has gone to the east for its novelty, and Mr. Byron has boldly 
adapted Johnson’s story of ‘‘ Rasselas” as an oriental extravaganza, in which the 
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great author will be personified. Taste and scholarship together have con- 
structed a series of pictures which cannot fail to delight the sight and the 
fancy, whilst Novelty will form, of itself, a great attraction in ‘‘ Rasselas.” 

‘Prince Riquet with the Tuft,” or ‘‘Harlequin and old Mothers Shipton and 
Bunch,” are the pegs on which Pantomime will hang her masquerade dresses 
at the ‘‘ Princess's.” The scenic illustrations are by Mr. Beverley. As a part of 
the fairy spectacles which follow each other in the story, there will be a troupe 
of more than a hundred children in the ballet, and such an assemblage dancing 
to good music will give this house an individuality which should draw good 
audiences especially of mothers and children. 

. Byron is again the author at the Adelphi, and has very skilfuily modelled the 
story of ‘‘George Barnwell” for the Pantomime. Perhaps the best term for the 
piece would be ‘‘A Fanciful Burlesque,” for Romance, Claptrap, Fancy, and 
Folly all appear and suggest the details. Mr. Paul Bedford is Milwood’s uncle 
and a pawnbroker, and the idea of making Lady Milwood a shop-lifter is the 
very extreme of travestie. There is no doubt this piece will become as popular 
as ‘‘ Villikins and his Dinah” from the way it treats the melodramatic story. 

.. F. C. Burnand’s ‘‘ Robin Hood or the Forester’s Fate,” at the Olympic, we 
believe will be found the most poetical subject of any of the Pantomimes. 
**Queen Mab” and her fairies meet on the Eve of St. Agnes, to show a dreaming 
girl her future husband, and in the vision the story of the Earl of Huntingdon 
and Robin Hood is worked out in true burlesque fashion. Queen Mab and her 
fairies watch over the result, which is, of course, a happy one; and Maid 
Marian marries the bold Forester. 

“Golden Hair the Good,” is another of Mr. Byron’s fairy dramas provided for the 
St. Jamess Theatre. Miss Herbert is the fairy heroine and good genius of the 
piece, and although banished from moonlight haunts, an act of generosity on 
her part towards a misanthropic mortal restores her fairy-land. The forest 
scenes in this piece have presented the scene-painter with many opportunities, 
of which the public will reap the benefit. As Mr. and Mrs. Frank Matthews 
take two of the principal parts, the audience are sure of genuine comedy in all 
the details that fall to their share; and personally, Miss Herbert is now the 
London goddess of all fairy tableaux, her appearance in Endymion being ‘‘a joy 
for ever” to be remembered. 

At the Strand Mr. Byron has yet another extravaganza in ‘‘Ivanhoe.” Sir Walter 
Scott is, of course, outrageously travestied, and all his characters, in accordance 
with the spirit of the times—especially pantomime times—are made as mysterious 
and laughable as wit without conscience can make them. 

“‘The Rose of Blarney,” at Sadler’s Wells, is one of the best titles out, and the very 
clever, and sparkling Miss Lucette as the Rose, hitting off the dramatic characters 
of the most popular farces, will be sure to command success, There will be 
plenty of singing, the music by Mr. St. Luke. 

What’s in a name? Astley’s Theatre is now Zhe Royal Westminster, and there, 
under the clever management of Mr. Boucicault, the author and actor, will be 
produced ‘‘ Harlequin Lord Dundreary.” His Lordship will, of course, be very 
funny in this new character. 

‘Old Mother Goose,” at the Surrey ; ‘‘ Edward the Black Prince,” at the Victoria ; 
Mr. Nelson Lee’s pantomimes, ‘‘ King Hal the Bluff,” and ‘‘ Anne Boleyn the 
Fair,” at the Marylebone ; and ‘‘ Four and Twenty Blackbirds baked in a Pie,” 
at the City of London, nearly complete the long list of Christmas novelties. 

At the Standard, Pavilion, New Royalty, Queen’s, Effingham, Grecian, Britannia, 
and The Garrick theatres—all have provided new pieces, which we hope to notice. 

The Lyceum will be closed until January the tenth, when its re-opening, under Mr. 
Fechter’s management, will be an event of metropolitan interest, and one that 
will receive due attention in ‘‘ Our Orchestra Stall.” 














CURRENT HISTORY OF LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC EVENTS. 


NoVEMBER 18T.—SATURDAY. 
French Gallery.—Winter Exhibition of Paintings opened. French, Belgian, and 
English works ; several of the latter by female artists. *,* The check-takers’ 
office is here filled by women. 


NoveMBER 2p.—SUNDAY. 


NovEMBER 3p.—MonpDay. 

Royal Institute of British Architects—Opening meeting. Introductory address by the 
President, Mr. Tite, M.P. 

Royal English Opera.—Production of Mr. Wallace's ‘‘ Love’s Triumph.” 

NovremMBER 4TH,—TUESDAY. 

Institution of Civil Enginecrs.—The Council invite communications on fifty subjects. 
Twenty-five guineas, as award, will be given to valuable papers; the four 
subjects following are particularly mentioned. 1. On Waterworks and Supply, 
etc; 2. On Tidal Rivers and Works; 3. On Tubular Boilers for Marine Engines, 
etc; 4. Manufacture of Ships, Armour Plates, ete. 

NovVEMBER 5TH.—WEDNESDAY. 

Geological Society.—1. Descriptions of Fossils from India, discovered by Dr. Fleming 
of Edinburgh, 2. On deposits in the Tron ores near Ulverston. 3. On the 
Geology of the Masulipatam district. 4. On the Tertiary Strata near Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

London and Middlesex Archeological Societies. —Mceting. 


NoveMBER 6TH.—THURSDAY. 

Fresco Painting.—At Munich the fine ‘Group around the Crucified Christ,” on the 
tower of the Isar Gate, has, in course of time, become completely invisible. The 
town authorities have adopted means for its restoration. 

NOVEMBER 71TH.—FRIDAY. 

Amateur Photographic Association.—James Glaishier, Esq., in the chair. Several 
new members elected ; discussion as to holding an Exhibition. The number of 
negatives now in hand is about 8000. 


Jean Philip Rameau, the forerunner of Gluck, is to have a monument in his native 
town of Dijon. 


NOVEMBER 8TH.—SATURDAY. 
Palazzo Fanese, has been sold by the ex-King Francis to M. Bermudez de Castro 
who will have all the rooms and art treasures carefully restored. 
Osituary.—At Lausanne, Switzerland, the Marquis of Breadalbane died in his 
66th year. He was an official trustee of the British Museum, and 


Fellow of the Royal Society, etc., and generally a lover and patron of 
Science and Literature. 
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NovEMBER 9TH.—SUNDAY. 
NoveMBER 10TH.—Monpay. 
Royal Geographical Society.—Opening -meeting. Sir R. J. Murchison, president, in 
the chair. Papers read referring to Australian Explorations. 


Gas made from Air, without the use of coal, is an invention announced by M, 
Mongruel of Paris. 


November 11tTu.—Tvurspay. 

Zoological Society.—Meeting. Professor Huxley in the chair. Papers road on the 
habits, ete., of the Aye-Aye ; on the Coronella levis, a snake lately discovered 
to exist in England ; and letters of Foreign members. 

Syro-Egyptian Society.—Meeting. Paper read by Mr. Sharpe on Biblo passages 
relating to Egypt 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Paper read on the railway system in Germany. First 
line opened 7th December 1835. 


NoveEMBER 12TH.—WEDNESDAY. 


Warsaw University, but lately established, has founded Professional chairs for each 
of the principal Slavonic idioms, 


NovEMBER 13TH.—THURSDAY. 

Counterpoint.—A MS. has recently been found at Montpelier belonging to tho thir- 
teenth century, and in which a knowledge of double counterpoint is observable. 
The MS. contains 350 French songs, and the general belief that the invention 
of double counterpoint was made in the sixteenth century, is, by them, carried 
hack 300 years. 

NoveEMBER 14TH.—FRIDAY. 

Russian Schools. —The following statistics speak of the effects of the late emanci- 
pation. Toula, which had 256 pupils eighteen months ago, has now 16,000 
pupils; and in the same time Simbrisk increased from 875 to 4192; and 
Podolia, from 14,000 to 30,000 pupils. 

Geographical Society.—Letter read, ‘‘ On the lake Nyassa in Africa,” from Dr. Living- 
stone and his brother. ‘‘ Explorations in Abyssinia,” by Mr. S. W. Baker. 
Communications were also made relative to Mr. Petherick’s party on the White 
Nile, and of the late ascent of Elephant Mountain by Major Burton. 

OsiTuARY.—Louis Uhland died at Stuttgardt in his 75th year. In early life he 

took an active part in politics, and, as a tender and thoughtful rorr, 
his name is known to all civilized nations by his legends and songs. 


NovemMBER 15TH.—SATURDAY. 
Memphis.—Some fragments of square pillars, taken from a tomb, and recently 


brought to England by Sir Charles Nicholson, are now lodged temporarily at 
114a Strand, 


NoveEMBER 16TH.—SUNDAY. 
NoveMBER 17TH.—MonDaAy. 

Asiatic Society.—Paper read on the Relations of Rome with India subsequently to 
the Fall of Palmyra. 

Royal Institute of British Architects,—Paper read on Colour and Colour Decoration. 
The best existing specimens are almost exclusively those of the ancient masters, 
who were even ‘ignorant of the prism.” Theories on this subject are all of 
recent date, but as yet, practical success has not rivalled the old works, 
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Osittvary.—Mrs. Summers, commonly known by her maiden name of Marston, 
died. She was a clever actress, and belonged to the Olympic com- 
pany. 

NovemBeER 18TH.—TVESDAY. 

Ethnological Society.—Meeting. Paper read, sent by Major Burton, on the Fans, a 
tribe inhabiting part of the Gaboon country. In the discussion that followed 
some discrepancies were noted, between the accounts of Major Burton and of 
M. Chaillu. Mrs. Burton was among the visitors. She will shortly sail to 
join her husband, one of the most enterprising of modern travellers. Another 
paper was read on ‘‘ Human Remains found at Uriconium.” 

Statistical Society.—Papers read relative to the meeting of the British Association at 
Cambridge, Section F., and a report of the Congrés International de Bienfais 
ance, ete. 

: NoveMBER 19TH.— WEDNESDAY. 

Pompeti.—A model on the scale of 1-100th is now being prepared, and generally the 

Government works are progressing very favourably. 
NovEMBER 20TH,.— THURSDAY. 

Royal Society.—First meeting. General Sabine, president, in the chair. Papers 

read by Professor Owen, by R. Moon, Esq., and six other members. 


Numismatic Society.—Exhibition of some rare coins, and papers read concerning 
them. 


Fish, Flesh, and Fowl.—M. Claude Bernard states that fish, birds, and animals are 
always better as food when their death is as nearly instantaneous as possible, 


NovEMBER 21sT.—FRIDAY. 
NovVEMBER 22D.—SATURDAY. 

St. Cecilia’s Day, is musically observed in Paris, and should be popular as a festival 
in musical London. Why not give a concert illustrating the music of various 
nations ? 

Austin Friars Church, seriously injured by fire. The building was undergoing re- 
pairs and restoration, and the fire is ascribed to negligence on the part of the 
workmen, 

Old Water Colour Society. —Opening of Exhibition of Sketches and Studies : the 
Collection will be exhibited until February, 

The Gorilla, whose arrival at Liverpool created a sensation in fashionable scientific 
circles, turns out when seen ‘‘at home,” to be a variety of chimpanzee, 


NovEMBER 23p.—SUNDAY. 


NovEMBER 24TH.—MonpDay. 

George Oruikshank.—The Exhibition of ‘‘a selection of several hundred proof etch- 
ings and sketches, embracing a period of fifty years,” including ‘‘ The Worship of 
Bacchus,” by this unique and prolific artist, forms one of the most instructive 
and suggestive of art-collections now in London. This gallery is at Exeter Hall. 


NOVEMBER 25TH.—TUESDAY. 

Zoological Society.—Papers read on Gallinaceous Birds ; ona new species of Tortoise ; 
on the habits of the Beaver ; and on new species of land and marine shells. 
Lord Dundreary.—The play in which this nobleman lives and moves and has his 
being, was originally written for Mr. Webster, but was transferred to New York, 
and first brought out at Laxra Keene’s Theatre, and Mr. Sothern filled the part, 
for which it would seem he was the ‘‘born genius.” He has now played it 

at the Haymarket nearly $09 nights uninterruptedly. 
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OsirvaRY.—The Rev. Norman Macleod, D.D., father of the distinguished Editor 
of ‘‘ Good Words,” died in his 79th year, at Glasgow. 


Julia Pardoe. The death of this lady authoress has just taken 
place in Montagu Street, Portman Square. She was an Officer’s 
daughter, and commenced writing when only 12 years of age. Her 
works are ‘‘ Lord Morcar of Hereward ;” ‘Traits and Traditions of 
Portugal,” collected during a residence in that country; ‘‘Specu- 
lation ;” ‘‘The Mardens and Daventrys;” ‘‘The City of the 
Sultan ;” ‘‘The River and the Desert ;” ‘‘The Romance of the 
Harem ;” ‘‘The Beauties of the Bosphorus ;” ‘‘ The City of the 
Magyars;” ‘‘Louis XIV., and the Court of France ;” ‘‘ Marie de 
Medici ;” ‘‘ The Confessions of Pretty Women ;” ‘‘ The Rival 
Beauties ;” ‘‘ Reginald Lyle;” ‘‘The Life Struggle ;” and ‘The 
Thousand and one days;’ all of which topographical, historical, 
social, and personal, novels and works, were currently successful on 
their publication. She was, it is believed, in her 56th year, 


NovEMBER 26TH.— WEDNESDAY. 

Edinburgh is the city selected for holding the next meeting of the Social Science 
Association. 

Admiralty Price Current.—This day a blue book was published giving the cost of 
the various articles produced in the shops of our dockyards and steam-factories, 
This is the first time such accounts have been printed for the information of the 
public, who will not grudge the cost of compiling and printing. 

NovEMBER 27TH.—THURSDAY. 

Art Designs are suggested as the best security against forgery in bank notes, etc. For, 
whilst the faculty of correct drawing is very rare, the power of recognising it is 
common to most persons: thus a clumsy copy would easily be detected, and if 
the authorities employed one of our ablest artists, the chance of his design being 
forged would be exceedingly remote. The one objection against this, as against 
all other engraved dies, is the possibility of the real thing, or a cast of it, being 
stolen. The proposal, however, as an additional protection, is deserving careful 
attention, and why should not a bank note be also a valuable art-work, educating 
the possessor’s taste, as well as valuable for the letters Z.S.D. on it? 


NOVEMBER 28TH.—FRIDAY. 

Painters and Lancashire Distress.—The New Society of Painters in Water Colours 
have set a plan on foot, of contributing a painting or sketch, to form an 
Exhibition, the profits of which will go to aid the distress in the cotton 
districts. 

NovEMBER 29TH.—SATURDAY. 
New Song.—‘‘ Gentle Ray of Sunlight,” published by Robert Cocks and Co. of 


London; poetry by J. C. Tildesley ; music by Mr. T. Wrighton, the popular 
composer. 


NovemMsBer 30TH.—SUNDAY. 


OxsrrvaRy.—James Sheridan Knowles, died at Torquay, in his 78th year. His 
father was a private teacher of elocution, an avocation which may be 

* supposed to have given his son an early love for dramutic works. 

When the boy was only 16 years of age, he had already writteu 

various pieces which had attracted the favourable notice of literary 

men ; at 25 he made his first appearance as an actor in the Crow 

Street Theatre at Dublin, and afterwards continued to perform in 
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various places. But it is as an author that Sheridan Knowles be- 
came a foremost man, and the production of ‘‘ Caius Gracchus ;” 
*¢Virginius ;” ‘‘ William Tell ;” ‘‘The Beggar of Bethnal Green ;” 
**The Hunchback ;” ‘‘ The Wife ;” ‘‘The Daughter ;” ‘‘ The Love 
Chase ;” ‘‘Woman’s Wit ;” ‘‘ The Maidof Mariendorpt ;” ‘‘ Love ;” 
**Old Maids ;” ‘‘John of Procida;” ‘‘The Rose of Aragon ;” and 
‘*The Secretary ;” gave him the title of the dramatist of his age. 
He was twice married, and his second wife survives him. Govern- 
ment acknowledged his genius and services by a pension of £200 a 
year. For many years past, this great supporter of the Drama, had 
taken leave of the stage and of play writing, devoting his thoughts 
and talents to religious subjects, and advocating his views from a 
Baptist pulpit ; but his first achievements were his greatest, and the 
interest felt in him as a preacher, never made the public forget the 
author of ‘* William Tell,” ete. He was the author, also, of two novels, 
‘George Lovel,” and ‘‘ Fortescue,” the latter being dedicated to his 
kinswoman, the Hon. Mrs. Norton; and his principal theological 
works are the ‘* Rock of Rome,” and ‘*The Idol demolished by its 
own Priest.” 





SHAKESPEARIAN MUSEUM. 

A temporary Shakespearian Museum, to contain old editions of the Poct’s works, 
or any tracts or relics illustrative of them, has been formed at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Mr. Halliwell is actively engaged in collecting for this object, and he will be glad 
either to receive as presents for the Museum, or to purchase, any articles suitable 





to be preserved there. Persons owning any Shakespearania, would much oblige 
by communicating with ‘J, O. HaLLIwELL, Esq., No, 6 St. Mary’s Place, West 
Brompton, near London.” 


















































